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JDE 

ANIMI I MM ORT A LI TATE- 

LIBER PRIMUS. 

/^ ^ T E R A per terras animalia forte fruuntur 
^^ Quam fua cuique dedit Natura; nee amplius 

optant. 
Solus be nio, qui feire fagaxj cui fumma cupido 
Scrutari caufas et mutua fcedera reriim, 
Vanum iter ingreditur 5 nigris namque imminet alis, ^ 

Et 

* Ifaac Hawkins Browne, Efq. the foft of the Rev. Mr* 

Browne, vicar of Burton on Trent, was educated at Weft- 

minfter fchool, from whence he went to Trinity College, 

Cambridge, and afterwards fettled in Lincoln^s-Inn, where 

he engaged in the profeHion of the law. In 1759 he publifhed 

this Poem« De Animi Immortalitatey which was univerfally 

read, and as univerfal]y admired, not only for the choice 

and arrangement of the matter, but the purity of the lan> 

guage, which Lucretius himfelf would have acknowledged 

as a perfe£b copy of his dile. Struck with the arguments, 

the difpofition of thofe arguments, and the beauty of the ex- 

prefHon, but above all with the bright contrail to the ob- 

fcurity of the metaphyfical poets of the laft century ; Mr, 

Jenyni 
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ON THS 

IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, 

TRANSLATED PROM THB tATIK OP 

ISAAC HAWKINS BROWNE, Efq.« 

BOOK L 

TO all inferior animals 'tis giv*n 
T' 45njoy the ftate allptted them by Heav'n; 
No vaio refearches e'er difturb their reft. 
No fears of dark futurity moleft« 
Man, only man, folidtojis to know j 

The iprings whence Nature's operatieos flow. 
Plods thro* a dreary wafte with toil and pain^ . 
And jeafons, hopes, and thinks, and lives in vain; 

For 



Jenyns was the firft wko tranflated it into Englifli^ and who^ 
tranflatioh^ as it was ^rfi in time> was alfo firft in propriety 
and elegance amongfl tkofe with which the public was after- 
wards favoured* 
Mr. Browne's happy vein in poetry placed him amongft 
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£t curiu in medio mors interdudit cnntenu 
Quorfum iflhoc, fi nil &pientia dia crearit 
Incafliim ? Quorfum haec divinae femina mentify 
In proprios li noD poterunt adole&sre frudus ? 
Ecquid enim prodeft rerum cognofcere caulas ; lO 

Jungerc Venturis praefeniia ; meote vagari 
Solem atque aitra fuper^ morituro ? Scilicet omnes 
Una manet Lethi lex et commune fepulcrum* 
Nonne ergo (atius cum Phyllide ludere in umbra ; 
Tequc, Lyaee pater, laetis cekbrare choreis ? 15 

Novit enim Bacchus curas depeQere, novit 
Prxteriti fenfus abolere metumque futuri. 

Quare age, vina liques : epulae, convivia, lufus, 
P&Uere do£b Chloe, citharaeque perita Neaera, 
Non abfint ; volucris rape laetus dona diei ; 10 

Quxrere nee cores quid craftina proferat hora. 



m^^ 



t)kt foremoft of the art in his life-time, the jaflice of which 

preference pofterity will be enabled to determine, from a 

colledion of his poems publiihed in o£bivo, by his only fon 
Ifaac Hawkins Browne, Efq;— -a mark of filial piety, 

one of the prominent features in his moH rcfpedable and 
amiable character. £. 
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For fable Death ftill hov'ring o'er his head,| 

Cuts fliort his progrefs, with his vital thread. 10 

Wherefore, fince Nature errs not, do we find 

Thefe feeds of Science in the human mind. 

If no congenial fruits are predefignJdf 

For what avails to man this power to roam 

Thro' ages paft, and ages yet to come, 15 

T' explore new worlds o'er all th' aetherial way 

Chain'd to a fpot, and living but a day ? 

Since all muft perifh in one common grave. 

Nor can thefe long laborious fearches fave. 

Were it not wifer far, fupinely laid, 20 

To fport with Phillis in the noontide (bade ? 

Or at thy jovial feftivals appear. 

Great Bacchus, who alone t|ie foul can clear. 

From all that it has felt, and all that it can fear ? 

Come on then, let us feaft : let Chloe fing, 25 

And foft Neaera touch the trembling firing 5 
Enjoy the prefent hour, nor feek to know 
What good or ill to-morrow may beftowt 

B 3 But 
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Atqui pertaefum eft hanim cito dellciaram i 
Scilicet^ hxc Isdat inx dum libata vcdupCas. 
Ergo dimifis qmeramiis feria mig^ 
Accumulentur opes ; ducit qao gloria, qubve ti 

Ambitio, fiipatus ea6 examine denib 
Mane (alutancum* Quid muka ? Hue denique eodeoi 
' Vdveris, ut dames heu ! quanoim in rd>iis inane ! 

Quaenam igitur tentamda via eft ? Ubi littus amicum^ 
Nempe vides ut fencer avet, dum corpore clauia eft^ 30 
Mens alia ex aliis fcire, ac fine fine gradatim 
Sternum (fie fert natiira) atdngere venith. 

Gaudia quinedam non luec fugientia po(cit^ 
At magis apta fibi, vicibofque ohnoxia nullis ; 
Gaudia perpetuum non interituia per aevam. 3.5 
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^ut thefe delights foon pall upon the tafte ; 
Let's try then if more ferious cannot lad : 30 

Wealth let us heap on wealth, or fame purfue, 
Let pow'r and glory be our points in view; 
In courts, in camps, in fenates let us live^ 
Our levees crowded like the buzzing hive : 
Each weak attempt the fame fad leflbn brings I 35 

Alas what vanity in human things ! 

What means then fliall we try ? where hope to find 
A friendly harbour for the reftlefs mind ? 
Who ftill, you fee, impatient to obtain 
Knowledge immenfe, (fo Nature's laws ordain) 40 
Ev'n now, tho' fetter'd in corporeal clay. 
Climbs ftep by ftep the pro(pe£l to furvey. 
And feeks, unwearied. Truth's eternal ray. 

No fleeting jcys flie alks, which muft depend 
On the frail fenfes, and with them mufl: end j 45 

But fuch as fuit her own immortal fame, 
Free from all change eternally the famct 

B 4 Take 
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Quare fume anitnum j neque enim (apientia dia 
Fruftra operam impendit ; neque mens arSabitur iftis 
LImitibus quibus hoc periturum corpus ; at exfors 
Terrenae lahis viget, aeternumque vigebit : 
Atque ubi corporeis emiila, ut carcere, vinclis, 40 

Libera cogn^tum repetet, vetus incola, coeluni) 
Ne£i;areos latices veri de fonte perenni 
Hauriet, aetheriumque perennis carpet amomum. 

At vero dum vita manet (fi vita vocanda eft 
Corporis hsec casco conclufa putamine) torpet 45 

Vivida vis animi, nee ovantes explicat alas* 
Multa tamen veteris retinet veftigia ftirpis. 
Unde etenim tot res reminifcitur ? Unde tot apto 
Ordine difpoqit, mox et depromit in ufus ? 
Quippe baud tarn locuples haec, tamque immenfa fupellex 
Corporis in cellis poterit ftipata teneri ; 51 

Aut vi corporea revocari in luminis oras; 

Ilia etiam inventrix, varias quae protulit artes, 
fiuppeditans vitae decus et tutamen egenapj • 

Nomina 
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Take courage then, thefe joys we (hall attain; 
Almighty wifdom never a£ls in vain ; 
Nor fhall the foul on which it has beftow'd 50 

Such pow'rs e'er pcrifli like an earthly clod ; 
But purg'd at length from foul corruption's ftain, 
Freed from her prifon and unbound her chain, 
She fhall her native ftrength, and native fkies regain : 
To heav'n an old inhabitant return, 55 

And draw neflareous ftreams from truth's perpetual urn, 

Whilft life remains, (if life it can be call'd 
V exift in fleflily bondage thus enthrall'd) 
Tir'd with the dull purfuit of worldly things. 
The foul fcarce wakes, or opes her gladfome wing9, 60 
Yet ftill the godlike exile in difgrace 
Retains fome marks of her celeftial race j 
Elfe whence from mem'ry's ftore can fhe produce 
Such various thoughts, or range them fo for ufe ? 
Can matter thefe contain, difpofe, apply ? 65 

Can in her cells fuch mighty treafures lie ? 
Or can her native force produce them to the eye ? 



Whence is this pow'r, this foundrefs of all arts. 
Serving, adorning life, thro' all its parts. 



Which 



Komin^ quas impofuit rebus, vocemque ligavit ^S 
Literults ; aut qua& degentes more ferarumy 
Di^ifofque homines deduxit in oppida ; qoaeve 
Legibus edomuit, fcedufque cdegit in unum ; 
Ql^senain ifthsec nifi vis divinior, aetheriufque 
Senfus, et affiatu ccelefti concita virtus ? 6d 

Jfam quorum undanti eloqulum fluit amne, rapitque 
Quo velit afFecSlus, tonitruque et fulgura mifcet j 
Divitias tr^it unde fuas ? Vigor igneus ille 
Num mortale fonat ? Quid cenfes carmina va^um ? 
Sive etenim flexu numerorum viqi;e canora, ^5 

ObIe£tet vmd, dulcedine lapfus ad aures ; 
Ssuy fpeciofa canens rerum miracula, fiflisi 
Ludat imaginibus, peragretque per intima cordis ^ 
Nil parvum fpirat, nil non fublime Poeta. 
Cumque fuper tcrris quae fiunt, quaeque tuemur 70 
Omnia, curriculo volventia Temper eodem^ 
Non explent animum, varia et magis anvpla petcntcni ; 
♦ Sandlus adeft vates, per quem fublir^or ordo, 

ExorituFy 

• Si quis rem acutius introfpiciat, ilrmum ex Pobsi fu- 
mitar argumentum, magnitudinem }^ram magis illoflreni, 
ordincm magis perfe£lam> ct van natem magis palchram 
animae hamanas complaccre, quajn in natura ipfa, poft 

5 lapfum 
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Which names imposed, by letters mark'd thofo names, 
Adjufted properly by legal claims, 71 

From woods and wilds colle£ted rude mankind^ 
And cities, laws, and governments defignM ? 
What pan this be, but fomc bright ray from heaven, 
Some emanation from Omnifcience giv'n ? 75 

When now the rapid ftream of eloquence 
Wrs all before it, paffion, reafon, f^fe, 
Can its dread thunder, or its lightning's force 
Derive their effence from a mortal fource ? 
What think you of the bard's enchanting art, So 

Which, whether he attempts to warm the heart 
With fabled fcenes, or charm the ear with rhyme. 
Breathes all pathetic, lovely, and fublime ? 
Whilft things on earth roll round from age to age, 
The fame dull farce repeated on the ftage ; 85 

The poet gives us a creation new. 
More pleafing and more perfedl than the true ; 



Upfom rcperire ullo mode poflit. Quaproptcr, cum re* 
gc&x, et eventusy q^ui verae hiiloriac fubjiciuntur, non iint 
ejus amplicudinisy in qua anima humana fibi fatisfaciat, 
Prasfto eft Foes is quse fadla magis Herolca confingat.— - 
Bacon de Augxnentis Scientiarum> Lib. II, £. 

The 
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Pulcrior et fpecies, et mentis idonea votis 

Exoritur, vitse fpes auguriumque futurae* ^5 

Quid, qui coeleftes norunt delcribere motus ; 
Sidera, qua circa folem, qua lege cometae 
Immenfum per inane rotentur, ut sethere vafio 
Aftra alia illuftrent alios immota planetas ; 
Nonne banc credideris mentem, quae nunc quoq; caelum 
Aftraque pervolitat, delapfam coelitus, illuc 8l 

Unde abiit remeare, fuafquc revifere fedes ? 

Qui tandem haec fierent nifi quxdam in mente fubeilet 
Vis fua, materiae mixtura immunis ab omni ? 
Confcia porro fibi eft, vult, nonvult, odit, amatque, 85 
Et timet, et fperat j gaudet, moeretque fua vi 
Ipfa ; minifterio neque corporis indiget uIIq : 
Viribus ipfa fuis inter fe comparat, et res 
Sejungit rebus ; vaga diffociataque veri 
M embra piinutatim legit, ac concinnat amice. 9^ 
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The mind, who always to perfe£tion haftes, 

PerfeSion, fuch aS here fhe never taftes. 

With gratitude accepts the kind deceit, ^ 

And thence forefces a fyftem more compleat. 

Of thofe what think you, who the circling race 
Of funs, and their revolving planets trace, 
And comets journeying thro' unbounded fpace ? 
Say, can you doubt, but that th' all-fearching foul, 95 
That now can traverfe heav'n from pole to pole. 
From thence defcending vifits but this earth. 
And (hall once more regain the regions of her birth ? 

Cou'd (he thus a5l, unlefs fome power unknown. 
From matter quite diftinfl and all her own, 100 

Supported and impelPd her ? She approves 
Self-confcious, and condemns ; (he hates, and loves, 
Mourns, and rejoices, hopes, and is afraid. 
Without the body's unrequefted aid : 
Her own internal ftrength her reafon guides, 105 

By this (he now compares things, now divides. 
Truth's fcatter'd fragments piece by piece collects, 
Rejoins, and thence her edifice erefts i 

Piles 



Elicit hinc i'etum caufas, atque artibus artes 
Hinc alias aliis fuper extruit orctine pulcro ; 
Et magis atque magis fumma ad faftigia tendit 
Unde omnis feiies caufarum apparet, et omnts 
Numinis a folio ad tetram demifla catena. 95 

Deni<que et in fefe defcendit, et afpicit intus 
Rerum ideas^ quo quxque mbdo nafcantur; et unde 
Cogitet, ac prope jam fua quse fit fabrica nbvit. 
Tantane corporea eft virtus ? An machina vires 
t'ercipit uUa fuas, aut quid fibi prsebeat e&am ? 109 
Omne etenim corpus nihil eft nifi machina^ motit 
Impulfa externo, non Interiore fuoqiief 

Vulgt igitur ftudlis noli altse mentis acumen 
Metiri ; aft iHos, etiam nunc laude recentes, 
Contemplare viros tellus quos Attica, vel quos |[05 
^oma, nee alterutri cedens tulit Anglia, nutrix 
Heroum^dum tempus erat, melioribus annis. 
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Piles arts oh ^rts, efieds to caufes ties^ 

And rears th' afpiring fabric to the ikies : ItO 

From whence, as on a diftant pllin below. 

She fees from caufes confequences itow, 

And the whole chain diftini^y comprehends, 

Which from the Almighty's throne to earth dcfcends j 

And laftly, turning inwardly her eyes, 115 

Perceives how all her own ideas rife^ 

Contemplates v^at (he is, and whence £he came, 

And almoft comprehends her own amaa^ing frame* 

Can mere machines be with fuch pow'rs endu'd. 

Or confcious of thofe pow'rs fi^pofe they cou'd ?. 120 

For body k but a machine alone 

Mov'd by external force, and impulfe not its ow|i« 

Rate not th' extenfion of^e human mind 
By the plebeian ftandard of mankind, 
But by the'fi^e of thofe gigantic few, I25 

Whom Greece and Rome ftill offer to our view ; 
Or Britain, well-deferving equal praife, 
Parent of heroes too in better days. 

Why 
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Quid tibi tot memorem divino pedore vates^ 
Totve repertorcs legum, fandive potentes ? 
Quid, per quos venit fpe£tanda fcientta; dudikin IIO* 
Informi cooperta fitu, lucemque perofa ? 
Ante alios vero Baconus^ ut aetherius fol, 
Effulgens, artes aditum patefecit ad omnes. 
Hie a figmentis fophiatn revocavit ineptis 
Primus ; quaque regit fida experientia greflus, i rj 
Securum per iter, Newtono fcilicet idem 
Defignatque viam, et pnecurfor lampada tradit#, 

Uluftres animae ! Si quid mortalia tangunt 
Coelicolas, fi gentis adhuc cura ulla Britannae ; 
Vos precor, antiquum vos inftaurate vigorcm ; i2Q 
Ut tandem excufib nitamur ad ardua fomno, 
Virtutis verae memores, et laudis avitae. 

Nempe horum egregias reor haud fine numine dotes 



Enafci 
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Why {houM I try her num'rous fons to name 
By verfe, law, eloquence, confign'd to fame ? 130 

Or who have forc'd fair Science into fight 
Long loft in darknefs, and afraid of light. 
O'er all fuperior, like the folar ray, 

Firft Bacon ufber'd in the dawning day^ 

And drove the mifts of fophiftry away ; 135 

Pervaded nature with amazing force. 

Following experience flill throughout his courfe. 

And finifhing at length his defiin'd way, 

To Newton he bequeath'd the radiant lamp of day. 

lUuftrious fouls I if any tender cares X4Q 

Affe£l angelic breafts for man's affairs. 
If in your prefent happy heav'nly ftate. 
You're not regardlefs quite of Britain's fate, 
Let this degenerate land again be bleft - 
With that true vigour which flie once poileft; 145 
Compel us to unfold our flumb'ring eyes, 
And to our ancient dignity to rife. 

Such wondVous pow'rs as thefe muft fure be giv'n 
For moft important purpofes by Heav'n j 
Vol. II. C Who 
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Enafci potuiile ; Oeum quin tempore in omni 
ConrperfifTe, velut ftellas, hinc inde locorum 125 

Splendidiora animi quafi quaedam lumina ; ut iftis 
Accenfa exemplis fe degener efFerat xtas, 
Agnofcatque fui quam iit fublimts origo. 

» Pi^terea effe aliquid vere quod pertinet ad nos, 
Morte obita, nemo fecum non concipit ; intus, 1 30 
Monftratum eft intus ; teftatur do£bi vetuftas ; 
Publtca vox damat ; neque gens tarn barbara qux non 
Profpiciat trans funus, et ulteriora requirat. 

Hinc ferltur, tarde crefcens, et pofthuma merces, 
Quercus, natorum natis quae profit: et ingens 135 
Pyramidum moles flat inexpugnabilis annis. 

Hinc cura ilia omnis vivendi extendere metas^ 
Nomine vifturo j tanti eft hinc fama fuperftes, 
Ingenio ut quifquis praecellit, nulla recufet 
Ille fubire pericla, nee ullos ferre labores, 140 

Si modo venturi fpeciem fibi vendicet aevi, 
Gloriaque ad feros veniat manfura nepotes, 

c Nonne 
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Who bids thefe ftars as bright examples ibine, jf 59 
Befprinkled thinly by the hand divine, 
To form to virtue each degenerate time, 
And point out to the foul its origin fublime* 

That there's a felf which after death fhall live, 
All are concern'd about, and all believe; 155 

That fomething's ours, when we from life depart^ 
This all conceive, all feel it at the heart ; 
The wife of learnM antiquity proclaim 
This truth, the public voice declares the lame j 
No land fo rude but looks beyond the tomb 160 

For future profpefts in a world to come* 

Hence, without hopes to be in life repaid. 
We ^lant flow oaks pofterity to fhade ; 
And hence vaft pyramids, afpiring high. 
Lift their proud heads aloft, and time defy. 165 

Hence is our love of fame, a love fo ftrong. 
We think no dangers great, or labours long, 
By which we hope our beings to extend. 
And to remoteft times in glory to defcend. 

C z For 
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i^onne videmiis uti convidus criminis, ipfo 
Limine fub mortis, culpam tamen abneget omnem ; 
Mcndax, ut fibi conftet honos atque integra fama ? 145 
Nempe anunis hxc infevit natura futuri 
Indicia obfcurafque notas ; hinc folicita eft mens, 
De fe pofteritas quid fendat ; at nihil ad nos 
Poftera vox, erimus (i nil nifi pulvis et umbra ; 
Sera venit, cineres nee tangit fama quietos. 1^0 

Quid porro exequiae voluere ? Quid anxia cura 
Defundiis fuper, et moles operofa fepulcri ? 
Pars etenim terras mandant exfangue cadaver, 
£t tumulo ferta imponunt, et facra quotannis 
Perfdvunt $ tanquam pofcant ea munera manes : 155 
ExtruSa pars rite pyra, cremat infuper artus, 
CoUigit et cineres> fidaque reponit in urna^ 



^ Ut 



For fame the wretch beneath the gallows lies, 170 
Difowning ev'ry crime for whick he dies ; 
Of life profufe, tenacious of a name, 
Fearlefs of death, and yet afraid of fhame. 
Nature has wove into the human mind 
This anxious care for names we leave behind, 175 
T' extend our narrow views beyond the tomb, 
And give an earneft of a life to come : 
For if when dead we are but duft or clay. 
Why think of what pofterity (hall fay ? 
Her praife or cenfure cannot us concern, . iSo 

Nor ever penetrate the filent urn. 

What mean the nodding plumes, the fun'ral train, 
And marble monument that fpeaks in vain. 
With all thoie cares which evVy nation pays 
To their unfeeling dead in different ways ? 185 

Some in the flower-ftrewn grave the corpfe have laid, 
And annual obfequies around it paid, 
As if to pleafe the poor departed (hade ; 
Others on blazing piles the body burn. 
And ftore their aflies in the faithful urn ; 190 

C 3 But 



Ut fie relliquise durando faecula vincant. 

Quid memorem flu£tu quos divite Nil us inundans 
Irrigat ? His patrius mos non exurere flaimna^ 160 
Non inhumare folo ; fed nudant corpora primutn 
Vifceribus, terguntque ; debinc vim thuris odoram 
£t picis infundunt, lentoque bitumine complent : 
His demum exa£bis, vittarum tegmine multo 
Conftringunt, pars ut fibi quaeque cohaereat apte ; 165 
PI£ta fuperficiem decorat viventis imago. 
Ufque adeo ingenita eft fpes, et fiducia cuique 
Confignata, fore ut membris jam morte folutis 
Reftet adhuc noftri melior pars j quam neque feti 
Vis perimet, nee edax poterit delere vetuftas. 170 

Afpice quas Ganges interluit Indicus oras : 
lUie gens hominum medios fe mittit in ignes, 
Impatiens vitse ; vel ad ipfa altaria divum 
Sponte animam reddit, percufia eupidine cseca 
Migrandi, fedes ubi fata dedere quietas; 175 

Ver ubi perpetuum, ct foles fine nube fereni. 



Nee 
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But all in one great principle agree, 
To give a fancy'd immortality* 

Why fhou'd I mention thofe, Avhofe ouzy foil 
Is render'd fertile by th' overflowing Nile, 
Their dead they bury not, nor burn widi fires, 195 
No graves they dig, ered no fun'ral pyres; 
But, wafhing firft th' embowePd body clean. 
Gums, fpice, and melted pitch diey pour within ; 
Then with ftrong fillets bind it round and round, 
To make each flaccid part compaft and found ; 200 
And laftly paint the varnifh'd furfiice o'er 
With the fame features which in life it wore : 
So ftrong their prefage of a future ftate. 
And that our nobler part furvives the body's fate. 

Nations behold, remote from reafon's beams, 205 
Where Indian Ganges rolls his fandy ftreams. 
Of life impatient ruih into the fire. 
And willing viftims to their gods expire ! 
Perfuaded the loos'd foul to regions flies, 
Bleft with eternal fpring and cloudlefs fkies* 210 

C 4 Nor 
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Nec minus uxores fama celebrantur Eoae : 
Non illae lacrymis, non fcsmineo ululatu 
Fata virum plorantj verum, (mirabile di£lu !) 
Confcenduntque rogum, flammaque vorantur eadem. 
Nimirum credunt veterum fie pofle maritum x8l 

Ire ipfas comites, taedamque novare fub umbris. 

Afpice qua Boreas seternaque frigora fpiran^ 
Invidbs bello gentes : par omnibus ardor ; 
Par lucis contemptus agit per tela, per ignes, 185 

Indomita virtute feros : hoc concitat ceftrum, 
Hos verfat ftimulos, ecquid nifi dulcis imago 
Promiilae in patriam meritis per faecula vitae ? 

Adde ifthuc qu9 de campis narrantur amaenis 
Elyfii, Stygioque lacu, Phlegethontis et unda. 190 

Fraude (acerdotum fint haec confi6bi ; quid ad rem ? 
Non fraudi locus ullus enim nifi primitus eflet 



Infita 
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Nor is Icfs fam'd the oriental wife 
For ftedfall virtue, and contempt of life : 
Thefe heroines mourn not with loud female cries 
Their hu{bands loft, or with o'erflowing eyes ; 
But, ftrange to tell ! their funeral piles afcend. 
And in the fame fad flames their forrows end ; 
In hopes with them beneath the Ihades to rove> 
And there renew their Interrupted love. 

In climes i^ere Boreas breathes eternal cold, 
See num'rous nations, warlike^ fierce, and bold. 
To battle all unanimoufly nm. 
Nor fire, nor fword, nor inllant death they fhun: 
Whence this .difdain of life in ev'ry breaft. 
But from a notion on their minds impreft. 
That all who for their country die are bleft ? ei 
Add too to thefe the once>prevailing dreams> 
Of fweet Elyfian groves, and Stygian fbeams: 
AH fhew with what confent mankind agree 
In the firm hope of immortality. 



Grant thefe th' inventions of the crafty priefli 4:10 
Yet fuch inventions never cou'd fubfift, 
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Infita notities^ licet imperfe£ta, futuri : 
Subftratum agnofcunt etcnim fi£b omnia vcrum. 

At quia difficile eft mcntem fine corpore quid fit 195 
Per fe concipere, et crafla fejungere fenfu, 
Corporeas ilH tribuit plebeculaionnas ; 
Pat fimiles vultus, dat membra fimillima veris, 
Et certis habitare locis dat corporis inftar. 
Unde alii, quibus haec prava et delira videntur, 200 
Nee conftat quo more animus poft fata fuperiit, 
Extingui omnino communi funere cenfent. 
Vel quia difcendi nequeunt perferre laborem ; 
Vel quia turpe putant quidvis nefcire fateri, 
Namque opus baud tenue eft ilncerum excernere fifto. 
Difcute fegnitiem idcirco, neque reipue venim, 206 
Fabellas propter quas interfperiit iniquus 
Sive dolus, feu vana fuat petulantia vatum. 

Quid, nonne cfle Deum confenfus comprobat omnis^ 
Confenfus, qui vox Naturae rite putatur ? 210 

At quam falfa homines, indignaque numine fingunt ! 



Quippe 



Unleis fome glimtn'rings of a future ftate 

Were with the mind coaval, and innate : 

For ev'ry ficftion, which can long pcrfuadc, 

In truth muft have its firft foundations laid, 235 

Becaufe we are unable to conceive, 
How unembody'd fouls can a^i, and live, 
The vulgar give them forms, and limbs, and feces, 
And habitations In peculiar places ; 
Hence reas*ners more refined, but not more wife, 240 
Struck with the glare of fuch abfurdities. 
Their whole exiftence fabulous fufped)'. 
And truth and falfehood in a lump reje6l ; 
Too indolent to learn what may be known. 
Or elfe too proud that ignorance to own. 245 

For hard's the tafk the daubing to pervade 
Folly and fraud on Truth's fair form have laid -, 
Yet let that tafk be ours ; for gre^t the prize : 
Nor let us Truth's celeftial charms defpife, 
Becaufe that priefts or poets may difguife. 250 

That there's a God from Nature's voice is clear, 
And yd what errors to this truth adhere ! 

How 
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Q^iippe humana deo tribuunt, numerumque deorum 
Multipltcant, juxta ac fpes erigit aut metus angit 
Inftabiles animos ; quid enim ? quae profore credunt 
H^c divos fibi prxfentes, at numina laeva 215 

Quae metuere putant ; valuitque infania tantum, 
Befliolas ut deformes pro numine, et ipfum 
Caepe etiam et porrum, coleret lymphata vetuftas. 

Haec igitur reputans fophiae dux Atticus ille 
ASbre praedixit perfefto temporis orbe, 220 

^ Attulit et nobis aliquando optantibus atas 
Juxilium adventumque Dei ; qui, folis ut ortus, 
Difcuteret tenebras animi, et per caeca viarum 
Duceret, ipfe regens certo veftigia filo. 

Interea multis licuit dignofcere (ignis 225 

Natura monftrantei velut per nubila, verum. 
Ergo age qua ducit nos conjedlura fequatnur, 
Nee fpernamus opem fi quatn Ratio ipfa miniftrat. 



• Virg. ^n. viii. 200. 

Haud 
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How have the fears and follies of matikind 
Now multiply'd their gods, and now fubjoin'd 
To each the frailties of the human mind ! 255 

Nay, fuperftition fpread at length fo wide, 
Beafts, birds, and onions too were deify'd. 

Th* Athenian fage, revolving in his mind 
This weaknefs, blindneis, madnefs of mankind 
Foretold, that in maturer days, tho' late, 260 

When time (hould ripen the decrees of fate. 
Some God would light us, like the rifmg day, 
Thro* error's maze, and chafe thefe clouds away. 
Long (ince has time fulfill'd this great decree^ 
And brought us aid from this Divinity, 265 

Well worth our fearch difcoveries may be made 
By Nature, void of this celeflial aid : 
Let's try what her conje6lures then can reach. 
Nor fcorn plain Reafon, when fhe deigns to teachr 



That 
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Haild equidem inficior menteni cum corpore multis 
Confentire modis ; lex mutua foederis ilia eft : a 30 
Aft eadem in multis difpai" fe difparis efle 
Naturae probat ac divina ftirpe profe£lam» 

Saepe videmus uti folido ftant robore vifes 
Corporeaej cuiti mens obtufior ; invalidoque 
Corpore ineft virtus perfaepe acerrima mentis. 235 

Quinetiam interitu fi corporis intereat mens^ 
Confimili paAo par eft aegrotet ut aegro 
Corpore, quod fieri contri quoque faepe videmus* 
Namque ubi torpefcunt artus jam morte propinqua 
Acrior eft acies tum mentis, et entheus ardor j 240 
Tempore non alio facundia fuavior, atque 
Fatidicas jam tum voces morientis ab ore. 

Corporeis porro fi conftat mens elementis, 
Qni fit ut in fomnis, cum claufa foramina fenfAs, 
Nee fpecies externa manet quae pabula menti 24 j; 

SufHciat, magis ilia Vigens, tum den! que veras 
Expromat vires, tum fe plaudentibus alis 

Tollaf, 
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That mind and body often fympathis^e 270 

Is plain s fuch is this union nature ties : 
But then as often too they difagree, 
Which proves the foul's fuperior progeny. 
Sometimes the body in full ftrength we find, 
Whilft various ails debilitate the mind ; 275 

At othersj whilft the mind its force retainsj 
The body finks with ficknefs and with pains : 
Now did one common fate their beings end, 
Alike they'd ficken, and alike they'd mend. 
But fure experience, on the flighteft view, 280 

Shews us, that the reverfe of this is true , 
For when the body oft expiring lies, 
Its limbs quite fenfelefs, and half clos'd its eye^ 
The mind new force and eloquence acquires. 
And with prophetic voice the dying lips infpires. iSj 

Of like materials were they both compos'd, 
How comes it, that the mind, when flecp has clos'd 
Each avenue of fenfe, expatiates wide 
Her liberty reftor'd, her bonds unty'd ? 

And 
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ToBat, avi fimilis, cavea quae forte reclula 
Fertur ad alta volans, coeloque exultat aperto. 

Jam fi corporea eft animi natura, neccfle eft 250 
Partibus hsec eadem conilata fit infinitis ; 
Ergo et fenfus erit cuique, et fua cuiqtie libido 
Particulae, totidemque animi in diverfa trahentes« 
Has inter turbas atque in certamine tanto 
Die, quo more queat verum confiftere et sequum ; 255 
£t vitae tenor unus, et haec fibi confcia virtus. 

Materiae fed forte litu certaque figursl 
Vis animi confit ;■— — tanquam quadrata rotundis 
Plus faperent ;— -partes feu demis an addis, eodem 
Res redit, ac quali fuerint corpufcula forma, 260 

Tantundem ad mentem eft, color ac fiet albus an ater« 

At quodam ex motu fit vis quae cogitat omnis : 
Quid non conficiat motus ? Nempe ipfa voluntas, 
Difcurfus, ratio, rerumque fcientia conftanC 

Ve<Slibus 
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And like fome bird who from its prifon flics, ago 
Claps her exulting wings, and mounts the fldes. 

Grant that corporeal is the human mind. 
It muft have parts in infinitutn join'd ; 
And each of thefe muft will, perceive, defign. 
And draw confusMly in a different line ; 295 

Which then can claim dominion o'er the reft^ 
Or ftamp the ruling paffion in the breaft ? 

Perhaps the mind is form'd by various arts 
Of modelling and figucing thefe parts ; 
Juft as if circles wifer were than fquares ; 300 

But furely common fenfe aloud declares 
That iite and figure are as foreign quite 
From mental pow'rs, as colours black or white. 

Allow that motion is the caufe of thought. 
With what ftrange pow'rs muft motion then be 
fraught ? 305 

Reafon, fenfe, fcience, muft derive their fource 
From the wheel's rapid whirl, or pully's force : 

Vol. II. - D Tops 
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Ve<fHbus ac trochleis ; pueri, credo, adus habena 265 
Concipit ingenium, (apit et fub verbere turbo : 
Nee non lege pari, liquor ut cale&dus aheno eft, 
Eloquii tumet atque exundat divite vena. 
Unde autem exoritur motus i Mens fcilicet una. 
Mens, non corpus iners fons eft et origo movendi : 270 
Utque Deus mundum, fic molem corporis omnem, 
Arbitrio nutuque fuo, mens dirigit intus. 

Define quapropter mirari quomodo poffit 
Vivere mens onini detrado corpore, miror 
Hoc potius qua vi poterit labefa£bi perire : 3175 

Utpote qux nuUis conftftat partibus, ac non 
Divelli queat externo violabilis Idu : 
Turn porro ipfa fui motrix eft, non aliunde 
Inftin^ ; at quodcunque fua virtute movet ie, 
Vivet in aeternum, quia fe non deferet unquam. 280 

Verum baud conceptu facile eft exiftere quidvis 
Pofle quidem, formam fi dempforis et pofituram. 
Quidnam igitur cenfes dc Numinc ? Nam neque for- 
mam 

% Mens 
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Tops whipM by fchool-bop fages muft commence, 
Their hoops, like them, be cudgePd into fenfe. 
And boiling pots o*erflow with eloquence. 310 

Whence can this very motion take its birth ? 
Not Aire from matter, from dull clods of earth ; 
But from a living fpirit lodg'd within, 
Which governs all the bodily machine ; 
Juft as th' Almighty Univerfal Soul 315 

Informs, dire<5ls, and animates die whole. 

Ceafe then to wonder how th' immortal mind 
Can live, when from the body quite disjoin'd ; 
But rather wonder if (he e'er couM die. 
So fram'd, fo fafhion'd for eternity ; 32Q 

Self-mov'd, not form'd of parts together ty'd. 
Which time can diffipate, and force divide ; 
For beings of this make can never die, 
Whofe pow'rs within themfelves, and their own 
eflence lie : 

If to conceive how any thing can be 325 

From {hape extracted and locality 
Is hard ; what think you of the Deity 5 

D 2 His 
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Mens (qua fcire licet) recipit divIiUi nee ulk> 
Circumfcripta loco eft, nifi forte putaveris ipfum 285 
Materiam e!k Deum ; fin vero Spiritus Ideni, 
Integer et, purufqu^, et facce remotus ab omni 
Corporis, hijim^ha pariter de mente putandum : 
Ecquid enim per fe pollet magis, aut magis hauilus 
Indicat aetherios, genus et divinitus ortuni ? 290 

Atque adeo dum corporei ftant foedera nexus. 
Exit faepe foras tamen, efFugioque parat fe ; 
Ac veluti terrarum hofpes, non incola, furfum 
Fertur, et ad patrios geftit remeare penates. 

I nunc, ufuram vitse mirare caducam ; 295 

Sedulus hue illuc, ut mufca, nitentibus alls 
Parvolita, rorem deliba, vefeere et aura 
Paulifper, mox in nihil um rediturus et exfpes« 
Haeccine vitai fumma eft ? Sic irrita vota ? 
Hue promifTa cadunt ? £n -quanto verius ilia, jO0 

IJIa eft vita hominis, dabitur cum eernere verum, 



Non, 
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His Being not the leaft relation bears. 

As far as to the human mind appears^ 

To fhape, or fize, Amilitude, or place, 330 

Cloath'd in no form, and bounded by no fpace. 

Such then is God, a iplrit pure reiin'd 

From all material drofs, and fuch the human mind. 

For in what part of eflence can we fee 

More certain marks of immortality 335 

Ev'n from this dark confinement with delight 

She looks abroad, and prunes herfelf for flight i 

Like an unwilling inmate longs to roam 

From this dull earth, and feek her native home. 

Go then forgetful of its toil and ftrife, 340 

Purfue the joys of this fallacious life ; 
Like fome poor fly, who lives but for a day 
Sip the frefli dews, and in the funfhine play, 
And into llothing then diilblve away. 
Are thefe our great purfuits, is this to live ? 345 

Thefe all the hopes this much-lov*d world can give ! 
How much more worthy envy is their fate. 
Who fearch for truth in a fuperior ftate ? 

P 3 Not 
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Non, ut nunc facimus, fenfim, longafque coa£ti' 
Ire per ambages medltando^ at protinus uno 
Intuitu, nebulaque omni jam rebus adempta* 

At ne fclre quidem poterit mens, forte reponas, 305 
Senfibus extin£Hs ; hoc fonte fcientia manat s 
Hoc alitur crefcitque ; hoc deiiciente, peribit. 

Quid vero iniirmis cum fenfibus, arte miniftra^ 
Suppeditet vires faa quas Natura negavit ? 
Arte oculis oculos mens addidit, auribus aures, 310 

Hinc fefe in vita fupra fortemque fitumque 
Evehit humanum ; nunc codo devocat aftra^ 
Intima nunc terrae referat penetralia vicStrix ; 
Quaeque oculos fugiunt, tenuiffima corpora promit 
In lucem, panditque novi miracula mundi. 3x5 

Quid porro errores fensus cum corrigit, et cum 
Formamque et molem mens intervallaque rerum 
Judice fe, contra fcnsus fufRragia cernit ? 

Nonnc 
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Not groping ftcp by ftep, as we purfue, 

And following reafon's piuch entangled clue, 350 

But with one great, and inftantaneous view. 

But how can kn& remain, perhaps you'll fay, 
Corporeal organs if we take away ! 

Since it from them proceeds, and with them muft 
decay* 

Why not ? or why may not the foul receive 355 
New organs, fince ev*n art can thefe retrieve ? 
The filver trumpet aids th' obftrufted ear. 
And optic glailes the dim eye can clear ; 
Thefe in mankind new faculties <:reate. 
And lift him far above his native ftate ; 360 

Call down revolving planets from the fky, 
Earth's fecret treafures open to his eye, 
The whole minute creation make his own, 
With all the wonders of a world unknown. 

How cou'd the mind, did Ihe alone depend 365 

On fenfe, the errors of thofe fenfes mend ? 

D 4 "^^^ 
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Nonne h«c fejunflam fenfu vim figna fatcntur. 
Semen et^therium ? Quare hac compage foluta^ 320 
Credibile eft animum, qui nunc praeludia tentat, 
Excurfufque breves, tum demum pofle volatu 
Liberiore frui, verumque excurrere in omne. 

Si quaeras qui fiat, adhuc neque no(cere fas eft. 
Nee refert noftra ; fcifiie iftam matris in alvo 325 

Vitam qualis erat ? Num n6rit amcena colorum 
A partu caecus ? Verum inquis hie quoque fentit 
£fle aliis, fibi quod nato ad meliora negatun 

Mens itidem nihil hic terrarum quicquid ubique eft 
Par votis videt efle fuis j quin omnia fordent 330 



Prae 
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Vet oft, we fee, thofe fenfes Ihe corre£b, 

And oft their information quite rejeds. 

In diftances of things, their fliapes, and fize. 

Our reafon judges better than our eyes* 370 

Declares not this the foul's pre-eminence 

Superior to, and quite diflin(9: from fenfe ? 

For fure 'tis likely, that, fince now fo high, 

Clog'd and unfledg'd fhe dares her wings to try, 

L»oos'd and mature fhe (hall her ftrength difplay, 375 

And foar at length to Truth's refulgent ray. 

Inquire you how thefe pow'rs we ihall attain^ 
*Tis not for us to know ; our fearch is vain : 
Can any now remember or relate 
How he exifted in the embryo ftate ? 380 

Or one from birth infenfible of day 
Conceive ideas of the folar ray ? 
That light's deny'd to him, which others fee. 
He knows, perhaps you'll fay, — ^and fo do wc« 

The mind contemplative finds nothing here 385 
On earth that's worthy of a wifh or fear: 
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Prac forma actcrni, fervat quam pedore, Pulcri, 

Ingenii cut fit vigor, et fublimia cordt. 

Hoc ergo exoptat folum fibi, totus in hoc eft : 

Abfens, abfentis tabefcit amore perenni $ 

Congreflufque hominum vitans, ut verus aniator| 335 

Et nemora, et fontes petit, et fecreta locorum ; 

Solus ubi fecum poffit meditarier, atque 

Nanc Sophia, ingentes nunc carmine £fdlere curas. 

Quocirca ille mihi felix vixiffe videtur. 
Qui poftquam afpexit mundi folenne theatrum 340 
^quo animo, hunc folem, et terras, mare, nubila, et 
ignem ; 
' Protinus unde abiit, &tur ut conviva^ remigrat. 
Nempe haec, feu centum vivendo conteris annos, 
Seu paucos numeras, eadem redeuntia cernes ; 
Et nihil his melius, nihil his fublimius unquam: 345 
Omne adeo in terris agitur quod tempus, habeto 
Ut commune forum; peregre vel euntibus amplum 
Hofpitium, temere fluitans ubi vita moratur, 
Mille inter nugas ja£):ata, negotia mille. 
Qui prior abfiredit, portum prior occupat ; Eja ! 356 
•Totos pande finus, ne forte viatica defint. 

5 Quid 
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He, whofe fublime purfuit is God and truth. 

Burns, like fome abfent and impatient youth. 

To join the objeft of his warm defires. 

Thence to fcqucfter'd (hades, and ftreams retires, 390 

And there delights his paffion to rehearfe 

In Wiftloms facred voice, or in harmonious verfe. 

To me moft happy therefore he appears. 
Who having once, unmov'd by hopes or fears, 
Survey'd this fun, earth, ocean, clouds, and flame, 395 
Well-fatisfy^d, returns from whence he came. 
Is life an hundred years, or e'er fo few, 
*Tis repetition all, and nothing new : 
A fair where thoufands meet, but none can flay, 
An inn, where travellers bait, then poft away j 400 
A fea where man perpetually is toft. 
Now plung*d in bufinefs, now in trifles loft : 
Who leave it firft, the peaceful port firft gain ; 
Hold then ! no farther launch into die main : 
Contra£l your fails ; life nothing can beftow 405 

By long continuance, but continued woe : 

The 
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Qiiid cefias I fubeunt morbique et acerba tuorum 
Tunera, et infidiis circum undique fepta fene<Elus. 

Quo feror ? Haud etenim injuffu decedere fas eft 
nil us, hac vitas qui nos ftadone locavit 355 

Spemque metumque inter, ducis ut vexilla fequamur 
Quicquld crit, Dcus ipfe jubet ferre ', ergo ferendum ♦. 

Sin mibi perfuafum fixumque in mente maneret 
Nil fuperefle rogo, vellem migrare repente 
Hinc ; et abire omnes ubi, ferius, ocius, a£lo 360 

Dramate, in aeterna fopiti noStt quie(cent» 
Immo Deus mihi C dederit renovare juventam, 
Utve iterum in cunis poffim vagire > recufem. 

Non 

* With what original fublimity of thoaght and language 
was this argument enforced by Mr. Mafon, in his £lfrida» 
before this Poem was publifhed ! Athelweld, on his marri- 
age with Elfrida being difcovered to King Edgar, in the 
agony of diftrefs intimates the dreadful purpofe of fuictde, 
from which the Chorus difluades him in the following moil 

beautiful lines : 

■ Forbear^ forbear ! 

Think what a Tea of deep perdition whelms 

The wretch's trembling foul, who launches forth 

Unlicensed to Eternity. Thinks thinks 

An* 
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The wretched privilege daily to deplore 

The fun'rals of our friends, who go before : 

Difeafes, pains, anxieties, and cares, 

And age furrounded with a thoufand ihanes, 41a 

But whither hurryM by a genVous fcorn 
Of this vain world, ah whither am I borne ? 
Let's not unbid th' Almighty's ft^ndard quit, 
Howe'er fevere our poft, we muft fubmit, 

Cou'd I a firm perfuafion once attain 415 

That after death no Being wou'd remain ; 
To thofe dark (hades I'd willingly defcend, 
Where all muft fleep, this drama at an end : 
Nor life accept altho' renew'd by Fate 
Ev'n from its earlieft, and its happieft ftate* 42a 



And let the thought reftrain thy impious hand. 
The race of Man is one vaft marfiiaird army^ 
Sumnion'd to pafs the fpacious realms of time ; 
Their leader the Almighty. In that march. 
Ah ! who may quit his poft I when high in air 
The chos'n Archangel rides, whofe right hand wieUs 
Th' imperial ftandard of Heav'n's Providence, 
Which, deadly fweeping through the vaulted flcy, 
O'erihadows all creation. £. 



Might 
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Non fi contingant vitam quaecunque bcarint ; 
Ingenii vis, cloquium, prudentia, mores, 365 

lovidia fine partus honos, longo ordine nati, 
Clari omnes, patria pariter virtute, fuaque ; 
Non tanta mercede ifthac, dignarer eandem 
Ire viam toties, et eodem volvier orbe : 
Splendidiora quidem mens expetit ; illius altis 370 

Par votis nil eft mutabile, nil periturum. 
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Might I from Fortune's bounteous hand receive 
Each boon, each bleffing in her pow'r to give, 
Genius, and fcience, morals, and good fenfe, 
Unenvy'd honors, wit, and eloquence, 
A numerous offspring to the world well known 425 
Both for paternal virtues, and their own : 
Ev*n at this mighty price Pd not be bound 
To tread the fame dull circle round, and round ; 
The foul requires enjoyments more fublime, 
By fpace unbounded, undeftroy'd by time. 43^ 
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LIBER SECUNDUS. 

Trp R G O aliis Deus in rebus quafcunque creavlc 
'^"-' Argumenta animi dedit haud obfcura benigni ; 
Omnibus, excipias modo nos, licet efle beatis. 
Nos, opus in terris princeps, nos mentis imago 
Divinae, poenis nos exercemur iniquis. 5 

Haud ita ; — longe abiint ifti de numlne que(lus« 

Attamen humanam mecum circumfpice vitam ; 
Agnofces, quanta urgeat undique turba malorum, 
Non hunc, aut ilium, fert ut Fortuna ; fed omne 
Paene catervatim genus, ac difcrimine nuUo. 10 

Millia quot belli rabies, quot faeva tyrannis 
Corpora dat piorti, duris oneratve catenjs ; 
Inque dies, varias cruciandi excogitat artes ! 
^uid, quos dlra fames, ad viftum ubi cunAa fuperfunt, 
Abfumit miferos, aut quos vis efFera morbi 15 

Corri^it, aut lento paulatim angore peredit 
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Go D then thro' all creation gives, we find, 
Sufficient marks of an indulgent mind. 
Excepting in ourfelves ; ourfelves of all 
His works the chief on this terreftrial ball, 
His own bright image, who alone unbleft 5 

Feel ills perpetual, happy all the reft. 
But hold, prefumptuous ! charge not Heaven's decree 
With fuch injuftice, fuch partiality. 

Yet true it is, (urvey we life around. 
Whole hofts of ills on ev'ry fide are found ; to 

Who wound not here and there by chance a foe, 
But at the fpecies meditate the blow : 
What millions perifh by each other's hands 
In War's fierce rage ? or by the dread commands 
Of tyrants languiih out their lives in chains, 15 

Or lofe them in variety of pains ? 
What numbers pinch'd by want and hunger die, 
In fpite of Nature's liberality ? 
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Infontes ? neque enlm dignabor dicere, vUlg6 
Quot Venus aut Vinum peflundcdit ac fua culpa. 

Quid profit Vlitus ? fanitotum ubi pfaemia morum 1 
Vittuti tribuo quamtum licet ; ut male vitstj 2Q 

Quae prohibere ncquit, doceat lenife ferendo ; 
Spe recreet meliore ; hominem fibi concilietqUe ; 
Irarum et tUmidos et amorum temperet aeftus : 
Verum adco non tutela eft^ certufque fatelles 
Contra omnes cafus, &pe ut (fi dicere fas eft) 25 

Sspe etiam et Virtus in aperta pericula miltat* 
Expedit efle malls, dominum qui ferre fuperbum 
Coguntur : probitatem omnes odefe tyranni* 
Quam multi bene promeriti de civibus, horum 
Quos coiifervirunt caeco periere furore ! 30 

Jam vero ingenio fi quis valet, omnis in ilium 
Invida conjurat plebecula i dente parati 
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(Thofe, ftill more num'rous, I to name difdain, 
By lewdnefs and intemperance juftly (Iain ;} 20 

What numbers guiltiefs of dieir own difeafe 
Are (hatchM by fudden death, or wafte by flow de* 
greesf 

Where then is Virtue's well defervM reward J— 
Let's pay to Virtue ev'ry due regard^ 
That fhe enables man, let us confefs^ 25 

To bear thole evils, which (he can't redrefs, 
Gives hope, and confcious peace, and can afluag^ 
Th* impetuous tempefts both of luft and rage ; 
Yet fhe*s a guard fo far from bding lurej 
That oft her friends peculiar ills endure : 30 

Where Vice prevails fcyereft is their fate. 
Tyrants purfue them with a three-fold hate ; 
How many ftruggling in their Country's caufe^ 
And from their Country meriting applaufe. 
Have fkirn by wretches fond to be inflav'd^ 35 

And perifh'd by the hands themfelves had fav'd ? 

Soon as fuperior worth appears in vieW) 

See knaves and fools united to purfue ! 
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Rodere yipereo, famaeque afpergcre virus# 
Fac porro ut meritis obftantem diffipet umbratn ; 
Muneraque emergens vix detnum publica tra<5let : 35 
Sudandum ingrata eft hominum pro gente, ferendutn 
Probrorum genus omne, adeunda pericula, vel quae 
Seditio attulerit vulgi, ambitiove potentum. 
Audiat haec, fibi qui nomen, qui pofcit honores ; 
Demens ; nee novit fe quanta incommoda cingant. 40 

Vivitur an melius privatim ? Non minus ifthic, 
Cernis ut ira, libido, fcelus dominentur ubique ; 
Fraus et amicitiam fimulans ; livorque malignus ; 
Jurgiaque infidiaeque, et iniquac retia legis. 

Attamen eft, vitse lenimen, amabilis uxor ; 45 

Laetus agis fecura domefticus otia ; dulces 
Arrident circum, properant et ad ofcula nati ; 
Mox obrepentis decus et tutela knc&x. 

HiG eft aut nufquam quod quaerlmus ; efto, fed ifthsec 
Nullaene interea corrumpunt gaudia curae ? 50 
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The man fo form'd, they all confpire to blame, 

And Envy's pois'nous tooth attacks his fame ; 40 

Shou'd he at length, fo truly good and great. 

Prevail, and rule with honeft views the ftate, 

Then muft he toil for an ungrateful race. 

Submit to clamor, libels, and difgrace, 

Threaten'd, oppos'd, defeated in his ends, 45 

By foes feditious, and afpiring friends. 

Hear this, and tremble ! all who wou'd be great. 

Yet know not what attends that dangerous wretched ftate. 

Is private life from all thefc evils free ? 
Vice of all kinds, rage, envy there we fee, 50 

Deceit, that Friendfliip's mafk infidious wears, 
Quarrels, and feuds, and Jaws entangling fiiares. 

But there are pleafures ftill in human life, 
Domeftic eafe, a tender loving wife. 
Children, whofe dawning fmiles your heart engage, 55 
The grace and comfort of foft-ftealing age ; 

If happinefs exifts, 'tis furely here. 
But are thefe joys exempt from care and fear? 
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Quid mala commemorem, ii quanda, ut faepius, ambos 

Difcolor ingeniutn ftudia in contraria ducat ? 

Adde quod in trutina mores expendere jufta 

Haud facile, ante ineunt quam foedus uterque jugale : 

Nee fi poeniteat, fas eft abrumpere vinclum ; 55 

Sors at dura manet ; conje£bi eft alea vitae. 

Prseterea natos ecquis prseftabit honefto 
Ingenio imbutos, pulcrique bonique tenaces } 
Sin hac parte tuis refpondent omnia votis ; 
Heu ! minimc cum reris, in ipfo flore juventae, 60 

Mors inopina domius ipem protinus abripit omnem. 

At non haec Virtus mala parturit : immo fatemur, 
Munia fi peragat fua quifque fideliter, eiTet 
Nil potius Virtute^ redirent aurea jam turn 
Saecula ; vcriim aevx) non v}yete contigit aureq 65 

His animadyerns, quidam primordia mundi 
Bina, Deos fingunt binos j quoruni alter iniquo 
Praeditus ingenio, fcelus omne immittit in orbem ; 
Alter opem praefens afFert, medicina malorum. 
Hinc varius vitae color, hinc pravique bonique 70 

Mifta 
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Neeil I the milerics of that ftate declare. 

When different paflions draw the wedded pair ? 60 

Or fay how hard thofoLpaflions to diiccfD) 

£re the dye's caft, and 'tis too late to learn ? 

Who can infure, that what is right, and good, 
Thefe children fhall purfue ? or if they Ibou'd, 
Death comes when leaft you fear fo black a day, 65 
And all your blooming hopes are fnatch'd away. 

We fay not, that thefe ills from Virtue flow; 
Did her wife precepts rule the world, we know 
The golden ages would again begin ; 
But 'tjs our lot in this (o fgfFer, and to fin, Jo 

Obferving this, fome fkges have decreed 
That all things from two caufcs muft proceed ; 
Two principles with equal pow'r endu'd, 
This wholly evil, that fupremely good. 
From this arifc the mifcrjes we endure, 
Whilft that adminifters a friendly cure j 
Hence life is chequcr'd fiill with blifs and woe, 
Hfflce tares with golden crops promifcuous gro 
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Mifta feg€s, rofeifque latens malus anguis in hortis. 

Siccine res ergo eft confedb ? Sed ilia poteftas, 

Quaefierim, par fit, quam Dis adfcribis, an impar : 

Si par ilia quidem, ruerunt aut cunSa repente 

In Chaos antiquum, nihil aut potuiflet oriri j 75 

Quippe bonum res eft femper contraria pravo : 

Sin impar, mora nulla forct quin cederet alter 

Alterius vi debellatus, et omnia deinceps 

Deleret viSor prifcae veftigia litis. 

Aufer athinc igitur ftulta haec commenta Magorum, 80 

Et quae copnofus fert monftra biformia Nijus 

Stoicus an melius ? Nempe hie non efle bonorijini 
In numero cenfet, nos quae miramur inepte : 
Divitias, famam, quodcunque acceflerit extra, 
Pro nihilo (apiens habet ; aut haec pofTidet unus; 85 
Poffidet, ignotus licet at pauperrimus ; Euge ! 
Quam pulcrum fapere eft ! fimili ratione dolorem 
Haud putat efle malum, fibi confentaneus idem. 
Comburas igni ; tradas ferrove fecandum : 
In cruce fuffigas ; nunquam extorquebis, ut ifthaec 90 
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And pois'nous ferpents make their dead repole 
Beneath the covert of the fragraqt rofe. 

Can fuch a ty&em fatisfy the mind ? 
Are both thele Gods in equal pow'r conjoin'd, 
Or one fuperior f Equal if you fay, 
Chaos returns, fince neither will obey; 
Is one fuperior i good or ill muft reign, 
Eternal joy, or evetlafting pain. 
Which e'er is conquer'd muft entirely yield, 
And the victorious God enjoy the field ; 
Hence with thefe fictions of the Magi's brain ! 
Honce ouzy Nile, with all her monftrous train ! 

Or comes the Stoic nearer to the right ? 
He holds, that whatfoever yields delight. 
Wealth, fame, externals all, are ufelels things ; 
Himfelf half ftarving hap[iier far than kings. 
'Tis fine indeed to be fo wond'rous wife ! 
By the fame reafoning too he pain denies j 
Roaft him, or fiea him, break him on the n^eel, 
Retra^ he will not, tho' he can't but feel : 
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I 

Effe mala agnofcat : Quidnam ergo ? Incommoda dicit. 
Quid tibi vifa valetudo ? Quid gratia fbrmx, 
Stoice ? Quid valids vires ? Sunt haec bona, necne ? 
Non optanda quidem funt, at famenda ; Sophiftam 
Quis ferat hunc^ verbis non re diverfa docenteni f 95 

Quid mtilta ? Externis fine rebus polEs hcatc 
Vivere te fperes, fi nit nifi fpiritus efles : 
Interea quinam fis Stoice, nofle memento ; 
Natus homo es, qui mente itidemque ex corpore con- 
flat. 

Sin Ycroy acciderint quaecunque extrinfecus, ifthasc 100 
Dat Fortuna adimitque ; benigna, maligna viciffim 
Nunc mihi nunc alii ; neque funt quas noftra vocemus ^ 
Quid fapiente ill<^ fiet, qui non minus ac nos 
Momento dubiae fluitat mut^bilis horae ? 
Vim porro banc aoimi, pendent; unde omnia quas Tu 
Exoptanda putas, quam iaepe rctundere morbus, ic6 
Saepc folet delcrci ut vix vcftigia rcftcnt ! 
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Pain's not an ill, he utters with a groan ; 

What then ? an inconvenience 'tis, he'H own : too 

What vigour, health, and beauty? are theie good ? 

No : they may be accepted, not purfued : 

Abfurd to fquabble thus about a name, 

Quibbling with different words that mean the fame. 

Stoic, were you not fram'd of titfh and blood, 105 

You might be blefl: without external good ; 

But know, be felf*fufficient as you can. 

You are not ipirit quite, but frail, and mortal man. 

But fince thefe fages, fo abfurdly wife. 
Vainly pretend enjoyments to defpife, 1 10 

Becaufe externals, and in Fortune's pow'r, 
Now mine, now diin^ the bleflings of an hour ; 
Why value then, that ftrength of mind, they boaft. 
As often varying, and as quickly loft i 
A head-ach hurts it, or a rainy day, 1 15 

And ^ flow fever wipes it quite away. 
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Ille etiam qui confiliis, ille alter et armis 
R«m qui reftituit, cum fpes baud ulla, Britannam, 
Teftantur quantum virtus, iapientia quantum no 

Poffit, et ingenii quam fit flos ipfe caducum* 

Turn porro ille recens, quern poftera vidimus actas, 
Scribendi omne tulit qui punSum, five fiicetas 
Mimi ageret partes, feu rbetoris atque poetae j 
Eheu ! Quantus crat ! Nee longum tempus, et idem j 1 5 
Defunda fpirans jam mente, fuique fuperftes : 
Ufque adeo externis nibil inviolabile telis* 

Condonanda tamen fententia, Stoice, veftra eft : 
Nam fi poft obitum neque praemia fint neque pcsnac, 
Heu ! quo perventum eft ! Heu quid jam denique re- 
ftat! 120 

Scilicet humanas gerit aut res Numen inique, 
Aut nil curat, iners ; aut, fi bene temperat orbem^ 
Nemo bonus mifer eft, nemo improbus eile beatus 
In vita poflit, gens ut fibi Stoica fingit. 
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Set* one whofe councils, onef whofe conquVing 
band 
Once fav'd Britannia's almoft finking land : 
Examples of the mind's extenfive pow'r. 
Examples too how quickly fades that flow'r. I20 

Him let me add, whom late we faw excel 
X In each politer kind of writing well j 
Whether he drove our follies to expofe 
In eafy verfe, or droll, and hum'rous profe ; 
Few years alas ! compel his throne to quit 125 

This mighty monarch o'er the realms of wit, 
See felf-furviving he's an ideot grown ! 
A melancholy proof our parts are not our own. 

Thy tenets. Stoic, yet we may forgive. 
If in a future ftate we ceafe* to live. 130 

For here the virtuous fuffcr much, 'tis plain ; 
If pain is evil, this muft God arraign ; 
And on this principle confefs we muft. 
Pain can no evil be, or God muft be unjuft. 



* Lord Somerff. f Duke of Marlboroagh. 

I Dean Swift. 
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O cxcas hominum meittes ! confinia vert 145 

Qui fimul attigerint, haerent ; finemque fub ipfum, 
Attonitis fimiles, opera imperfefbi relinquunt. 
Juftitiamne Dei te, Stoice, poffc feteri, 
Cernere nee quid rite vdit ? Quin ftrenuus audes 
Pcrgere ad xternani) ducit qua femita) vitam ? 130 
•' Quicquid id eft, eclat nox, circumfufa tenebris/* 
Non ifthoC) tua te potius fiducia caecat ; 
Hinc nox, hinc illae tenebrae ; quia nempe triumphas, 
Nondum propoiiti vlStor ; quia ponere totum 
Nefcius, in fpatii medio confiftis ^ ut omnes 135 

Sive magi Perfe, feu Grjecula turba Sophorunu 
En quantis unus portentis pullulat error ! 

Acelpe rem quo nunc deducam. Quifque fatemuf 
Effe Deura ; Jam fi fapiens, juftufque fit Author, 
Himc Mundi ornatum qui protulit atque gubernat, (40 
Quodcunqe eft fit rite ; caiiit prout itle poeta ; 
Nee patitur jus fafTC, bonis ufrfit male femper, 
Improbitas aut femper ovans incedat s at iifthuc 
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filind nlan ! whofe vtsSon fuch fitait bouads con** 
fine, 135 

Thit ere it touches truA's cxtrtmcft linc^ 

It ftops amaz'd, and quits the great ddign. 

Own you not. Stoic, God is juft and triie ? 

Dare to piroceed ; fecure this path purfue : 

^Twill foon conduct you far beyond the tomb, 14ft 

To future juftice, and a life to come. 

This path, you fay, is hid in endleis night, 

*Tis felf-*conceit alone obftrudis your fight : 

You ftop, ere half your deftin'd courfe is run, 

And triumph when the conqucft is not won 5 145 

By this the Sophifts were of old mifled : 

See what a monftrous race from one miftake is bred ! 

Hear then my argument :— *confe& we muft^ 
A God there is, fuprcmely wife and juft : 
If fo, however things affefl: our fight, 150 

As fings our bard, whatever iV, h right* 
But is it rights what here fo oft appears, 
That vice (bou'd triumph, virtue iink in tears I 
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Res redit, omnino fi morte extinguimur omnes. 
Quodcunque eft fit rite, velis fi cernere fummam ; 145 
Contra, fi noftri nihil ultra funera vivit. 
Vir bonus ec fapiens vitam connedlet utramque. 
At funt, haerentes verborum in cortice nudo, 
Singula qui, non rerum ingens fyftema tuentur, 
Atque hodierna omnem cogunt in tempora fcenam. 1 50 
Advolat hue furum turba omnis, et omnis adulter ; 
Hanc fibi perfugio petit et ficarius aram. 

Scilicet ipie rato flatuit Deus ordine leges, 
Quas temerare potdft nemo ; probus improbus an fit 
Quid refert ? nihil hie refcindere homuncio poflit, 155 
Nil mutare ; fuum fervant res ufque tenorcm. 

Die mihi quas leges narras, quive ifte fit ordo ? 
Altera namque homini eft, animalibus altera brutis ; 
Altera lex rerum maffc rationis egenti. 

, Eft fua materiae gravitas j hinc, non propria vi 160 
Attrahit, attrahitur ; varios hinc incita motus 
Conficit, hinc fhdf compages et machioa mundi. 

Quid 





The inference then, that clofes this debate. 

Is, that there mtift exift a future ftate. 155 

The wife extending their enquiries wide 

See how both ftates are by connexion tyM ; 

Fools view but pait, and not the whole furvey, 

So crowd exiftence all into a day. 

Hence are they led to hope> but hope in vaiti, x6o 

That jufticc never will refumc hfer reign ; 

On this vain hope adulterers^ thieves rely, 

And to this altar vik aflaffins fly. 

** But rules not God by general laws divine : 

" Man's vice or virtue change not the defign :** 1*65 

What laws are thefe ? inftruft us if you can : 

There's one delign'd for birutes, and one for man : 

Another guides inactive matter^s coiirfe, 

AttraAing, and Jttfaded by its force : 

Hence mutual gtavttj fubfifts betwteeti 170 

Far diftant worlds, and ties die vaft machine. 
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Quid dicam quibus eft vltae ipirabile donum, 
Alituum genus an pecudes $ an (aeva ferarum 
Semina ; foecundo vel quae fovet ubere pontus ? 165 
Non horum quivis temere et fine lege vagatur ; 
Quin, five afflatu divinae contigit aurae, 
Seu rationis habent quantum defiderat ufus. 
His aliqua prodire tenus datur; En fibi folers 
Quifque parat vidum ; fiia traftat gnaviter arma ; 170 
Atque edit foetus, atque efca nutrit arnica 
Quos peperit, prodeft teneris dum cura parentum. 
Hie labor, haec vitae eft omnis dulcedo; nee ultra 
Aut cupit aut metuit, fatis hoc in munere felix, 

Latior aft homini campus patet; Ule, fagaci 175 
Ingenio, Artificis dignofcit figna fupremi, 
Immenfum per opus, tot miris fertile, mundum. 
Talibus indiciis, rerum dominumque patremque 
Ille in vota vocat ; pulcrique imbutus amore 
Exemplar fibi divinum proponit, ut inde 180 

Poflit et ipfe fuos imitando effingere mores. 
Pulcrius utque nihil, nihil ut divinius eft quam 
Profpiciens aliis Bonitas, diffufaque late ; 

Ille 
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The laws of life, why need I call to mind, 
Obey'd by birds, and beafts of every kind ? 
By all the fandy defarts favage brood. 
And all the num'rous offspring of the flood ; 175 

Of thefe none uncontroul'd, and lawlefs rove, 
But to fome deftin'd end fpontaneous move : 
Led by that inftinft, heav'n itfelf infpires, 
Or fo much reafon, as their ftate requires ; 
See all with (kill acquire their daily food, 18® 

All ufe thofe arms, which nature has beftow'd; 
Produce their tender progeny, and feed 
With care parental, whilft that care they need ; 
In thefe lov'd offices compleatly bleft. 
No hopes beyond them, nor vain fears moleft. 185 

Man o'er a wider, field extends his views ; 
God thro' the wonders of his works purfues, 
Exploring thence his attributes, and laws, 
Adores, loves, imitates th' Eternal caufe j 
Forfurc in nothing we approach fo nigh 1 90 

The great example of divinity, 
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Ule aliena, fibi putajt lu^ud alioiis^i nee 9xmk 

Vertitur ufquQ. i^vtta circus fibi pro$vi4;Uj» uni ; i $5 

Atpatriamj at genus omne hoo^amn^ ge^us omne am- 

mantOf?^i 
Ingenti, fe ii^}^r\4&0Sy cojaaplcditus prb^ 

Hxc ftabilivli^ i^^em Nsiti^a, [^enn^ vi,<ae 
Jura, hominunv pei; (j^fe ixxop^m, cum finxU ^ ut alter 
AUerius depofcat oj^m, ^t £ua quifqui? vicifikn 191® 
Confilia ijfi mediuQi promat;, fecmpQ^ mlniftro. 
Confer cum reliquis etenim, viveptibus i Ecquid 
Eft hominis forma magis aci tutamen iaerme ? 
Quanta fed huic virtus et ii?iexpugnabUe robur i 
SI communis ajnor^ grayita3 vejut, aH^gat uno 195 
Foedere, confociatque inter fe dif&ta membra ? 

Lex igitur,.Iex hsec ai^imis infculpta^, b^nigno 
Hxc nutu fancit^,Pei eft ; ha^c comproba$ ipfa. 
Utilitas ; hue quemqqe trahit nativa volupt^s*. 
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As in benerotence : the patriot^s fdul 
Knows not felF-behter'd For MsXt tb i'oll^ 
But warms, ^hlighten^ ahdtiates the whole : 
Its mightj orb embraces RtA his friends, 
H16 country h^ktj th^h rnati ; hbr her^ it ends 
But to the mfcaneft amhlill del^endi. 

Wife Nature has this Ibcial law confirm^ 
By forming ihah fo hel^lc^fs, and uh^rm'd s 
His want of others* aid, and pow'r of fpeech 200 

T' implore that aid Ihis leflbn ddily tfe^ch : 
Mankind with 6^er anithals compare^ 
Single how weakj :lhd iiH^otent thejr are ! 
But view them ih th^ir cdmplicaied ftate. 
Their powers hoifr wbiidVous^ ind their fti-enjjth how 
great, 20$ 

WhSn focial virtue tndividuids joins, 
And in one folid mais, like gravity combines ! 

This then's the firft great law by Nature giv*n, 
Stamp'd on our foiils, arid i^iify'd bV Heav'h j 
All from utility lliis Idw 2t|>prove, liQf 

Al 6y'ry private blifs muft fpring from focial love. 
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Quorfum abeunt tamen ifta ? Videfhe effraena libido, 
Vel mala confuetudo, vel ipfa infcitia, quantas 201 
Dent late ftrages, hominum pars quantula felix ! 
Contemplator enim, qua fol oriturve, caditve ^ 
Aut loca qux Boreas, aut quae tenet ultimus Aufter ; 
Perpetuove jacet tellus ubi torrida ab igni : 205 

Quanta ibi pauperies et inertia ! quanta ferinis 
OfFufa eft animis caligo, iafanus et error ! 
Vix hominis, praeter formam, veftigia cernas. 

Quid noS) uberiora Deus quibus ipfe falutis 
Lumina dat^ ducitque manu, fanftii&ma cuftos, 210 
Relligio ; ducit, non vi trahit imperiofa ? 
£cce renitentes jubar tmmortale diemque 
Odimus oblatam, comnientaque vana tenemus % 
Vana Sophiftarum glollemata, luce xtWdtsL, 
His pro quifquiliis heu ! digladiamur, ut aris, 215 

Implacabiliter : quot caedes inde, cruorque 
Fraternus ! Pietas quot parturit impia fada ! 

Ufque adeo morum vitioia licentia mifcet 
Fas omne atque nefas, grallata impiui»^'orbein. 
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Why deviate then fo many from this law ? 
See paffions, cuftom, vice, and folly draw ! 
Survey the rolling globe from eaft to weft, 
How few, alas ! how very few are bleft ? 215 

Beneath the frozen poles, and burning line. 
What poverty and indolence combine. 
To cloud with error's mifts the human mind ! 
No trace of man, but in the form we find. 

And are we free from error and diftrefs, 220 

Whom Heav'n withclearer light has pleas'd to blefs ? 
Whom true religion leads ? (for fhe but leads 
By foft perfuafion, not by force proceeds ;) 
Behold how we avoid this radiant fun. 
This proffer'd guide how obftinately ihun, 225 

And after Sophiftry's vai|i fyftems run ! 
For thefe as for eflentials we engage 
In wars, and maflacres with holy rage ; 
Brothers by brothers' impious hands are flain, 
Miftaken zeal, how favage is thy reign ! 230 

Unpunifli'd vices here fo much abound. 
All right, and wrong, all order they confound j 

F 4 Thefe 
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Ilia giganteai eft vis, quas refcindere cbeluta 120 

Conatur, montelqae imponere monibibus audeC 
Afpicit haec, Deus an nequicquam fulmina librat ? 
Pe£lora an humani nihil immortalia tangit I 
Afpicit ; improperata licet,, lua quem^ue fequentur 
Praemia pro meritis; neque poena incerta moiando 
eft 225, 

Hand equidem humanis dubito quin nunc quoque 
rebus 
Ipfe Inter^niat Deus, et ne fiinditus omnis 
Intereat fenfus divini Vindicis, edat 
Per gentes exempla modis infignia miris* 
Parcius ifta tamen ; non, ut temeraria fingit ^130 

Ufque^Superftitio,. torquet quae-Numinis iram 
la quofcunque velit, fuaque eripit arma Tpnanti. 

Nee fum animi ignarus quid mens fibi confcia poffit ; 
Ut neque fit virtus jam nunc mercede fine ulla, 
Necnullas dum vita manet des, improbe, pcenas ; 235 
Quanquam homiiies fallas baud te tamen efFqgis ipfe : 
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Thefe are the giants, who die gods defy. 

And mountains heap on mountains to the iky; 

Sees this th* Almighty Judge, or feeing fpares, 235 

And deems the crimes of maa beneath his cares ? 

He fees i and will at laft rewards beftow. 

And puniihments, not lefs afiur'd for being flow* 

Nor doubt I, tho' this ftate confus'd appears. 
That ev'n in this God fometimes interferes ; 24(9. 

Sometimes, left man (hou'd quite his pow'r difown, 
He makes that power to trembling nations known : 
But rarely this ; not for each vulgar end, 
As Superftition's idle tales pretend. 
Who thinks all foes to God who are her own, 245 
Direds his dlunder, and ufurps his throne* 

Nor know I not how much a confirlous mind 
Avails to punifl)^ or reward mankind ; 
Ev'n in this life thou, impious wretch, mufl feel 
The fury's icourges^ and th' infernal wheel ; 250 

From man's tribunal, tho' thou hop* A to run, 
Thyfelf thou can'ft not, nor thy contcience fliun : 

5 What 
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Te Dirae ultrices agitant, tc Cura remordet 

Saeva comes, memorique habitat fub pcStore vindex. 

Quid tibi fspe graves cum morbi, debita luxus 
Dona, pthifes lentae, tormenta et acuta podagras, 240 
Atque tumens hydrops, fpafmufque, urenfque marafmus 
Incubuere, cohors fiinefta ? hinc degitur aevi 
Portio fi qua manet crudeli exefa dolore ; 
£t quorum in vita pofita eft fpes unica, taedet 
Vivendi, mortemque fimul cupiuntque timentque. 245 

Sin horum ad feros aliquis pervenerit annos, 
Non habet unde ifthoc compenfet ; nam neque dulces 
Carpit amicitae fruflus, neque laude bonorum 
Pafcitur, atque fua, quoties anteada revolvit i 
At focii.jani turn luxus fugere prioris, 250 

Vilis adulator vacuas quoque deferit aedes ; 
Atque ilium, fl quando oculos converterit intus, 
Tefret imago fui) fefe et dum refpicit horret. 
lUe etiam cum Mors adftat, telumque corufcat 
Jam jamque intentans i£tum, quas non adit artes 255 
Anxius, ut miferum medica vi proroget aevum 

Paulifper, 
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What muft thou fufFcr when each dire diieaie^ 

The progeny of vice, thy fabric feize ? 

Confumption, fever, and the racking pain 255 

Of fpafms, and gout, and ffone, a frightful train ! 

When life new tortures can alone fupply, 

Life thy fole hope thou'lt hate, yet dread to die. 

ShouM fuch a wretch to num'rous years arrive. 
It can be little worth his while to live : 260 

No honours, no regards his age attend, 
Companions fly ; he ne'er could have a friend : 
His flatterers leave him, and with wild aflFright 
He looks within, and (hudders at the fight : 
When threatning Death uplifts his pointed dart 265 
With what impatience he applies to ar^ 
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Paulifper, mille tt per curas vita trahatur t 

Quod fi vita referta malis, noftriquc fupctllcs 

Poft mortem nihil feft^ ciir ultimjl territat hori ? 

Sic eft) bdgfat yhue Quanl l|>ernere Vell6 i^idetu^, i6o 

Nefcio quae forti^ tura i2np6f tuha f\xi\it±. 

At contra quibus innocua et fine crimine vita eft, 
Quique alios nordfit fibi devineire Mereiidbi 
Aat qui praeclaris ditdruht faKcla r^pfertls,-^— .^ 
lUis nefbtreo mandfis de fonte feitnat 265 

Confcia lails animum, tranquiUaque t^mp^hlt ett*a. 
Non metu$ abrUmpit fondrtos, non invida cnira ; 
Non Venus aut Bacchtid vif e^ mitiuire, neque illos 
Res aut adv^riae frangtmt inflantve fectmdtti : 
Cui fpes ulterior, cafitsi munitur dd (mines,-u-Ui 2j^o 
Ergo fene£hitem labentes leniter anni 
Cum fenfim attulerint, mortem ifta mente propinquam 
Afpicit, ut longis qui tempeftatibus a£lus 
Portum in confpe£tu tenet, effugiumque malorum« 
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liife to prolong amidft difeafe and pains ! 

Why this, if after it no fenfe remains ? 

Why ihou'd he chufe thefe miferies to endure. 

If Death cou'd grant an everlafting cure ? 270 

Tis plain there's fomething whifpers in his ear, 

(Tho' fain he'd bide it) he has much to fear. 

See the reverfe how happy thofe we find, 
Who know by merit to engage nsankind ? 
Prais'd by each tongue, by ey*ry heart beloved, 275 
For virtues pradiis'd, and for arts, improv'd : 

1 

Thrir eafy afpefb (bine wiA finiles ferene^ 

And all is p^ace, and haf^n^ within : 

Their flcep is ne'er difturb'd by fears or ftrife. 

Nor luft, nor wine, impair die fyrings of life. 280 

Him Fortune cannot fink, nor mifch elate, 

Whofe views extend beyond this mortal ftate ; 

By age when fiimmon'd to refign his breath, 

Calm, and ferene, he fees approaching death, 

As the fafe port, the peaceful filent Ihore, 285 

Whf re be may reft, life's tedious voyage o'er : 

He, 
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Scilicet hunc unum mortis vicinia terrct, 275 

Qui fibi prxmetuit fl quid poft funera reflet ; 

Non hunc qui refte vitam fanSeque peregit. 

Hie, fefe excutiens libi plaudit, et aureus ut fbl 

Ufque Tub occafum difFufo lutnine ridet : 

Hie, matura dies cum mortis venerit, aevum 280 

Sufpicit immortale, hie fpe meliore triumphans 

Ccelicolum jam nunc praelibat gaudia votis. 

Talis erat grata Temper quern mente recordor 

lUe, decus mitrse, libertatifque fatelles, 

Dum tanti tempus propugnatoris egebat 285 

Houghius ; hie, numeros prope centenarius omnes 

Cum vitae explerat ; florenti plenus honore, 

Senfibus integris, fine morbo, experfque doloris, 

Vivendique fatur, fie vita exibat, ut a£tor 

£ feena egregius toto plaudente theatro ; 290 

Aut qui poft ftadium fumma cum laude pera6lum 

Vi£l;or Olympiacs pofcit fibi praemia palniae* 

His patet indiciis animi vis confcia quantum 
Spe foveat, crucietj^e metu mortalia corda. 

Unde 
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He, and he only, is of death afraid, 

Whom his own confcience has a coward made ; 

Whilft he, who Virtue's radiant courfe has run, 

Defcends like a ferenely fetting fun, 290 

His thoughts triumphant Heav'n alone employs, 

And Hope anticipates his future joys. 

So good, fo Weft th' illuftrious Hough''^ we find, 

Whofe image dwells with pleafure on my mind ; 

The mitre's glory. Freedom's conftant friend, 295 

In times which afk'd a champion to defend ; 

Who after near an hundred virtuous years. 

His fenfes perfe6l, free from pains and fears, 

Replete with life, with honours, and with ag^. 

Like an applauded aftor left the ftage ; 300 

Or like fome viftor in th' Olympic games. 

Who, having run his courfe, the crown of glory claims. 

From this jmft contraft plainly it appears, 
How confcience can infpire both hopes and fears ; 
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Unde fed ifte metus, quid (pes vdit ilia rogarim, 295 
Si nil fperandum eft, obita nil morte timendum ? 
En ut venture conipirent omnia fseclo ! 

Quocirca in terris bene feu res feu male cedat, 
Vir fapiens nee amat vitam neque tetricus edit: 
Intus enim quo fe duro in difcrimine rerum 300 

Confoletur, habet } iin aura faventior afflet, 
Immemor baud vivit quam lubrica, quamque caduca 
Fortunae bona fint i bona fi quis cenfet habenda, 
Perdere quae metuit, quaeve afpematur adeptus. 

Nee vereare quidem ne forte ad munia vitac 305 
Segnior hinc animus detredtet ferre labores, 
Atque pericla fubire, vocet fl publicus ufus : 
Liberum et ere£faim potius, rebufque in agendis 
Fortem hominem invi£lumque facit, cafufque per omnes 
Roborat externarum haec defpicientia rerum* 310 



Hunc 
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But whence proceed thcfe hopes, or whence this 
dread, ijo^ 

If nothing really can afFeft the dead ? 
See all things join to promife, and prefage 
The fure arrival of a future age ! 
Whatever their lot is here, the good and wife. 
Nor doat on life, nor peevifhly defpife^ 3 to 

An honeil: man, when Fortune*s ftorms begin, 
Has Confolation always fure within. 
And, if flie fends a more propitious gale, 
He's pleas'd, but not forgetful it may fail. 

Nor fear that he, who fits fo loofe to life, 315 

Shou'd too much fhun its labours, and its ftrife ; 
And fcorning wealthy contented to be mean. 
Shrink from the duties of this buftling fcene ; 
Or, when his country's fafety claims his aid, 
Avoid the fight inglorious, and afraid : 32O 

Who fcorns life moft muft furely be moft brave, 
And he, who pow'r contemns, be leaft a flave : 
Virtue will lead him to Ambition's ends, 
And prompt him to defend his country and his friends. 

Vol. II. G But 
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Hunc tatnen incufas, ut quern, fpes unica mei'cis 
Non verae virtutis amor, non fenfus honefti 
Servat in officio ; nempe huiceft fordida virtus 
Qui reftc facit ut poft mortem praemia carpat. 
Ule bonus vere eft, quern, fpes fi nulla futuri, 315 

Ad pulcrum atque decens per fe fuper omnia ducit 
Morum dulce melos, & agendi femita fimplex. 
Efto i nee ille malus qui non hie haeret, at illam 
Quo natura trahit metam fcit rite tueri ; 
Semper et innatis ultra mortalia votis 320 

Fertur ovans, pblcrumque petit Une fine fupremum. 

Ergo age die fodes quae praemia, quid fibi fperat 
Mercedis ? namque baud kStztur vilia rerum* 
Ulum, non ufura vorax, non turba fequentum, 
Non mendax plaufus, fucataque gloria -, non quae^ 325 
Frava per incautum fpargit mendacia vulgus 
Ambitio tenet, aut titulorum fplendor inanis : 
At quo verus bones, quo fert natura, decufque 
Human! generis jubet ire, viriliter ibit : 
Virtutefque alias aliis virtutibus addens^ 33a 

Donee in hac vitae fefe exercere palaeftra 
Cogitur, ingenium fata ad meliora parabit. 

Caetefa 
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But ftill his merit you can not regard, 325 

Who thus purfues a pofthumous reward ; 
His foul, you cry, is uncorrupt and great. 
Who quite uninfluenc'd by a future ftate^ 
Embraces Virtue from a nobler fenfe 
Of her abftra£i:ed, native excellence, 330 

From the felf confciousjoy her eflence brings, 
The beauty, fitnefs, harmony of things. 
It may be fo : yet he deferves applaufe, 
Who follows where inftruSive Nature draws j 
Aims at rewards by her indulgence giv'n, 335 

And foars triumphant on her wings to heav'n* 

Say what this venal virtuous man purfues, 
No mean rewards, no mercenary views ; 
Not wealth ufurious, or a numerous train, 
Not &me by fraud acquired, or title vain ! 340 

He follows but where Nature points the road, 
Rifing in Virtue's fchool, till he afcends to God. 
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Caetera pars hominum fcrimur jaflante proccira 
Ut ratis, hue illuc ; et per divcrfa viarum 
Conatu ingenti fugientem prendimus umbram. 335 
Ac veluti infantes pueri crepitacula pofcunt 
Ardenti ftudio, mox, parta relinquere gaudent ; 

Sic etiam in plenis homines puerafcimus annis. 
At bene perfuafum cui fit, non efle fupremam 
Hanc animi vitam, reftare fed altera fata, 340. 

Salva illi res eft, neque fpe laftatur inani. 
Quippe ubi mens hominis purum fimplexque requirat 
Irrequieta bonum, non fperat forte potiri 
Jam nunc felici : quid enim ? nunc, vivimus omnes 
Pravum ubi commiftum refto eft ; ubi triftia laetis j 345 
Ipfa ubi delLrans inhiat fapientia nugas ; 
Atque in odoratis florent aconita rofetis r 
Omnia mifta quidem, fluxa omnia, ludicra demum 
Omnia, nee votis eft quod refpondeat ufquam. 
Forfan et ipfe Deus, divinum exquirerc fi fas 350 

Confilium, fic res attemperat, ufque fecundis 
Adverfas mifcens, et amaris dulcia condit ; 
Spernere ut hinc difcat terreftria mens, et amicis^ 
Caftigata malis, ccelo fpem ponat in uno^ 
Quo ^omus et patria eft, requies ubi fola laborum. 355 

Quare 
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Sut we til' inglorious common herd of Man, 
Sail without compafs, toil without a plan ; 
In Fortune's varying florms for ever toft> 
Shadows purTue, that in purTuit arc loft j 
Merc infants all, till life's extremeft day. 
Scrambling for toys, then toffing them away. 
Who refts of immortality allur'd 
Is feJc, whatever ills are here endur'd : 
He hopes not vainly in a world like this, 
To meet with pure uninterrupted blifi ; 
For good and ill, in this imperfei^ flate. 
Are ever mix'd by the decrees of iiite. 
With Wifdom's rlcheft harveft Fdly grows, 
And baleful hemlock mingles with the rofe > 
All things are blended, changeable, and vain, 
Ko hope, no wtfli we perfe£Uy obtain : 
God may perhaps (might human Reafon's line 
Pretend to &thom infimte defign) 
Have thus ordain'd things, tiiat the reftlefs mind 
No bapi»nels compleat on earth may find } 
And, by this friendly chaftifement made wife, 
To heav'n her fafeft beft retreat may rife. 
G3 
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Quare age, jam tandem memorata recollige mecum, 

Quippe viam emenfus dubiam, fcopulofque latentes 

Erroris nunc praeterve£tus et sequora casca 

Confplcio portum. Nempe haec quae cogitat et vult. 

Mens baud terrenis conflata eft ex elementis | 360 

Ergo naturi eft quiddam immortale fuapte. 

Verum hanc interea Deus banc extinguere poiEt : 

Efto, Deus poffit (1 fert divina voluntas j 

At non extinguet : neque enim vis ilia fciendi 

Tot res bumana tam longe forte remotas ; 365 

Nee porro iEterni nunquam fatiata cupidp $ 

Nee defiderium noftris in mentibus bxrens 

Perfefti, fruftra eft. Jam fi fas jufque requirunt 

Ut fceleri male fit, bene virtutique, nee ilia 

Alterutri fors obtingat, dum vivituf iftic 5 370 

Reftat ut boc alio fiat difcrimen in aevo. 
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Come then, fince now in fafety we have pad 365 
Thro' Error's rocks, and fee the port at laft, 
Let us review and recollefl the whole. 

Thus ftands my argument The thinking foul 

Cannot terreftrial, or material be, 

But claims by nature immortality } 37 

God, who created it, can make it end. 

We queftion not, but cannot apprehend 

He will i becaufe it is by him endued 

With ftrong ideas of all [)erfe£t good : 

With wond'rous pow'rs to know and calculate 375 

"niings too remote &om this our ear^y ftate ; 

With fure prefagcs of a life to come, 

All falfe and ufclefs ; if beyond rfie tomb 

Our beings ceafe : we tlierefbre can't believe 

God either a£b in vain, or can deceive. 380 

If ev'ry rule of equity demands, 
TTiat Vice and Virtue from the Almighty's hands 
Shou'd due rewards, and puniHiments receive, 
And this by no means happens whillt we live j 
It follows that a time muft furcly come, 38< 

When each Iliall meet their weli-adjuAed doom 
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Turn vero quae nunc rudis, et fapiente bonoque, 
Si genus humanuih fpe£tes, baud Numine digna eft 
Scena, revelabit dempta fe nube, colorque 
Vcrus erit rebus, verufque videbitur ordo. 375 

Hoc nifi credideris, die, qua ratione probetur 
Omnino eile Deum fumtno qui confilio res 
Juftitiaque regit ; num caetera fcilicet apte 
Dirigit, hac quae praecipua eft in parte laborat ? 
Haud ita ; tempus erit, noli quo quaerere more, 380 
Hoc fatis eft, hoc conftat, erit poft funera tempus ; 
Cum Deus, ut par eft, aequos excemet iniquis, 
Sontibus infontes, et idoiiea cuique rependet. 
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Then fliall this fcene, ivhich now to human fight 

Seems fo unworthy wifdom infinite, 

A fyftem of confummate (kill appear. 

And ev'ry cloud difpers'd, be beautiful and clear. 39O 

Doubt we of this ! what folid proof remains, 
That o*er the world a wife difpofer reigns ? 
Whilft all Creation fpeaks a powV divine. 
Is it deficient in the main defign ? 
Not fo : the day fhall come, (pretend not now 395 
Prefumptuous to enquire or when, or how) 
But after death (hall come tli' important day. 
When God to all his juftice fliall difplay ; 
Each a£iion with impartial eyes regard. 
And in a juft proportion punifli and reward. 400 
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HA D the many wife philofophers of 
antiquity, who have fo often and ib 
jufUy compared the life of man to a race> 
lived in the prelent times^ they would have 
feen the propriety of that fimile greatly 
augmented ; for if we obfcrve the beha- 
viour of the polite part of this nation (that 
i% of all the nation) we ihall fee that their 
whole lives are one continued race; ia 
which every one is endeavouring to dif- 
tance all behind him, and to overtake, or 
pafs by> all who are before him: every 
one is flying from his inferiors, in purfuit 
of his fuperiors who fly from Him with 
equal alacrity. 

Were 
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Were not the confequences of this rU 
dfculous pride of the mcA deftruftive na- 
ture to the public, the fcene would be 
really entertaining. Every tradefman is 
a merchant, every merchant is a gentle-^ 
man, and every gentleman one of the no- 
blefs. We are a nation of gentry, popu- 
lus generoforum : we have no fuch thing 
as common people amongft us : between 
vanity and gin, the fpecies is utterly de- 
ftroycd. The fons of dur loweft mecha- 
nics, acquiring with their learning at cha- 
rity-fchools, the laudable ambition of be- 
coming gentle- folks, defpife their pater- 
nal occupations, and are all foliciting for 
the honourable employments of tidewait- 
crs and excifemen. Their girls are all mil- 
liners, mantua-makers, or lady - s women ; 
or prefumptuoufly exercife that genteel 
profeffion, which ufed to be peculiarly re- 
ferved for the politely-educated, but un- 
portioned daughters of their fuperiors. 
Attorneys clerks and city prentices drefs 
like cornets of dragoons, keep their mif- 

5 trcflc3 
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treffes and their hunters, criticife at the 
play, and toaft at the tavern. The mer- 
chant leaves his compting-houfe for Sc 
James's ; and the country-gentleman his 
own affairs for thole of the public, by 
which neither of them receive much be- 
nefit. Every commoner of diftinftion is 
impatient for a peerage, and treads hard 
upon the heels of quality in drefs, equi- 
page and expences of every kind. The 
nobility, who can aim no higher, plunge 
themfelves into debt and dcpendance, to 
preferve their rank ; and are even there 
quickly overtaken by their unmerciful pur- 
fuers. 

The fame foolifli vanity, that thus 
pronipts us to imitate our fuperiors, in- 
duces us alfo to be, or pretend to be, their 
infeparable companions 5 or as the phrafe 
is, to keep the beft company -, by which is 
always to be underftood, fuch company 
as are much above us in rank or fortune, 
and confequently defpife and avoid us, in 
the fame manner as we ourfelves. do our 

inferiors* 
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inferiors. By this ridiculous affedation 
are all the pleafures of focial life^ and all 
the advantages of friendly converfe ut- 
terly deftroyed. We chufe not our 
companions for their wit and learning, 
their good humour or good fcnfc, but for 
their power of conferring this imaginary 
dignity ; as if greatnefs was communica^ 
ble, like the powers of the load-ftone^ by 
fridKouj or by contaft, like eleftricity. 
Every young gentleman^ is taught to be- 
lieve it is more eligible^ and more honour- 
able, to dcftroy his time, bis fortune, his 
morals, and his underftanding at a gam- 
ing-houfc with the hefi company^ than to 
improve them all in the converfation of 
the moft ingenious and entertaining of 
his equals ; and every felf-conceited girl 
in falhionable life, chufes rather to endure 
the affe£bed filence and infoleiit head-ach 
of rhy lady duchefs for a whole evening, 
than to pafs it in mirth and jollity with 
the moll amiable of her acquaintance. 
For fincc it is poffible that fome of my 

readers 
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headers who have not had the honour of bcf-^ 
ing admitted into the beft cempat^j fhould 
imagine that amongft fuch there is ever the 
beft converfation, the moft lively Mrit, the 
moft profound judgment, the moft engag- 
ing lability and politenefs; it may be 
proper to inform them, that this is by no 
means always the cafe ^ but that frequent* 
ly in fuch company little is faid and lels 
attended to ; no difpofition appears either 
to pleafe others, or to be pleafed them-^ 
felves ; but that in the room of all the 
before-mentioned agreeable qualifications, 
cards are introduced, endued with the con^ 
venient power of reducing all men's un- 
derftandings, as well as their fortunes, to 
an equality* 

It is pleafant to obferve how this race^ 
converted into a kind of perpetual war^ 
fare between the goed and bad compaty in 
this country, has fubfifted for half a cen- 
tury laft paft I in which the former have 
been perpetually purfued by the latter, 
and fairly beaten out of all their rcfqurces 
Vol. IL H fOT 
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-for fopcrior diffinAfoh j out of innutrrt- 
rable &fhions iil (irfefs-, and Variety of di- 
verfi<>nl5y feDrry olie of tvhich they have 
been obliged to abandon, ^s foon as occtr- 
pied by their irhpettinetit rivals.^ In vairf 
have tliey ai-med themfclves with lace and 
enribroidery, and intrenched thertifelvcs in 
hoops and furbelows : in vain have they 
had recotrrfe to full-bottomed periwigs, 
and toupees; to high-heads, and low- 
heads, and fto heads at aii : trade has be- 
llowed riches on their cotinpetrtors, and 
riches have procured them eq^al fitiery, 
Harr has curled as genteely on one fide 
of Temple-bar, as on the other, and hoops 
have grown to as prodigious a magnitude 
in the foggy air of Cheapfidc, as in die 
purer regions of Gfofvenor-fquare and 
HiH-ftreet. 

With as little fuccefs have opera's, ora^ 
torioV, ridotto's, and other e^penfive di- 
verfions been invented to cxdudc had 
tompany: tradefmen, by enhancing their 
prices, have found tickets for their wives 
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abd datlg^ters^ and by this means have 
been enabled to infult the g0od company^ 
their ctiftomers^ at their own expence : and 
like true conquerors^ have obliged the 
enemy to pay for their defeat. But this 
ftratagtm has in fome meafure been ob- 
viated by the prudence of the very hefi 
ttumpawf^ who> for this^ and many other 
wife confideradonsj have ufually declined 
|)aying them at all. 

For many years was this combat be« 
tween xhs^good and hadctmft^ (^this me«» 
tropolis performed> like the ancient tilts 
and tournaments, before his Majefty and 
the Royal Family, every Friday night in 
the drawing-^room at St. James*s> which 
now appears, as it ufually fares with the 
feat of war, defolate and uninhabited^ 
and totally def^ted on both fides: ex^ 
cept that on a twelfth-night, the baic(m'^ 
puny never fail to affcmble, to comme- 
morate annually the viftories they have 
there obtained. 

The good cmpanQ being dius every 
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where put to flight, they thought propct 
at laft to retire to their own citadels $ 
that is, to form numerous and brilliant 
aflemblies at their own hotels, in which 
they imagined that they could neither be 
imitated nor intruded on. But here again 
they were grievoufly miftaken ; for no 
fooner wa^ the fignal given, but every 
Kttle lodging-houfe in town, of two rooms 
and a clofet on a floor, or rather of two 
clofets and a cupboard, teemed with caid 
tables, and overflowed with company r 
and as making a crowd was the great point 
here princrpally aimed at, the fmaller the 
houfes, and the more indiflFerent the com- 
pany, this point was the more eafily ef- 
fcfted. Nor could intrufion be better 
guarded againfl:, than imitation ; fer by 
fome means or other, either by the force of 
beauty or of drefs, of wealth or impu- 
dence, of foUy enough to lofe great fums 
at ptay, or of knavery enough to win them, 
or of fome fuch eminent and extraordi- 
nary qualifications, their plebeian enemies 

ibon 
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£x>n broke dirough the ftrongeft of their 
barrierSj and mingled in the thickeft of 
their ranks> to the utter deftru&ion of all 
fuperiority and diftindion. 

But though it muft be owned that the 
affairs of die good company are now in a 
very bad lituation^ yet I would not have 
them delpair, nor perpetually carry about 
die marks of their defeat in their counte- 
nances^ (o vifible in a mixture offierte and 
dejedHon. They have ftill one afylum 
left to fly to, which with all their advan* 
tages of birth and education, it is fur- 
prifing they (hould^ot long fince have 
difcoveredj but fince they have not, I 
(hall beg leave to point it out ; and it is 
this : that they once more retire to the 
Jong deferted forts of true Britifh gran«^ 
deur, their princely feats and magnificent 
caflles in their fevcral countries, and there, 
arming themfelvcs with religion and vir- 
tue, hofpitality and charity, civility and 
friendfliip, bid defiance to their imperti- 
nent purfuers : and though I will not un- 
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dertake that they fhall not, even here, bis 
followed in time, and imttaied by their in-* 
feriors, yet fo averfc are all ranks of peo- 
ple at prefent to this fi^ft of retirement, fo 
totally difufed from the exercife of thefe 
kinds of arms, and fo unwilling to return 
to it, that I will venture to proraife, it 
will be very long before they can be over- 
taken or attacked ; but thai: here, and here 
only, they may enjoy their favourite fin* 
gularity, unmolcfted for hdf a century to 
come. 
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HAVINQ bcpn frequently prefiedby 
Sir John Jolly, (an old friend of 
fume ppfiTefTed of a fine feat, a large park^ 
juid a plentiful eftate) to pafs a few weeks 
•with him in the country, I determined laft 
autumn to accept his invitation, propoGng 
to myfelf the highefl: pleasure from chang;- 
iog the noife and hurry of this buftliog 
metropolis, for the agreeable filence, and 
foothing indpleijice of a ^ural retirement. 
I accordii^gly fet out one morning, and 
pretty early the next arrived at the habi- 
tation of my friend, fityated in a moft 
delicious and romantic fpot, which (the 
owner paying fortunately no tasts) is 

H4 not 



not yet defaced by improvements. On 
my approach^ I abated a little of my tra^- 
velling pace^ to look round me, and ad* 
mire the tow'ring hills^ and fertile vales, 
the winding flreams, the ftately woeds^ 
^nd fpacious lawns, which, gilded by the 
funfliine of a beautiful morning, on every 
fide afforded a moft enchanting profped ; 
and I pleafed myfelf with the thoughts of 
the happy hours I fhould fpend amid^ 
diefe paftoral fcenes, in reading, in medi* 
tation, or in foft repofe, infpircd by the 
lowing of diftant herds, the falls of waters, 
and the melody of birds. 

I was received with a hearty welcome; 
and many fhakes by the hand by my old 
friend, whom I had not feen for many 
years, except once when he was called 
to town by a profecution in the King's 
bench, for mifunderftanding the fenfe of 
an a6t: of parliament, which, on examina- 
tion, was found to be nonicnfe. He is 
an honeft gentleman of a. middle age, a 
hale conftitqtiQn, good natural parts, and 
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abundant fpirits; a keen fportfman, an 
adivc magiftrate, and a tolerable farmer, 
not without fome annbition of acquiring 
a feat in parliannent, by his intereft in a 
neighbouring borough : fo that between 
his purfuits of game, of juftice, and po- 
pularity, belides the management of a 
large quantity of land, which he keeps in 
his own hands, as he terms it, for amufci- 
ment, every moment of his time is fuf- 
ficiently employed. His wife is an agree- 
able woman, of about the fame age, and 
has been handfome; but though years 
have fomewhat impaired her charms, they 
have not in the ieaft her relifh for com- 
pany, cards, balls, and all manner of pub- 
lic diverfions. 

On my arrival, I was firft condu6led 
Into the breakfaft-room, which, with fome 
furprife, I faw quite filled with genteel 
perfons of both fexes, in diihabille, with 
xheir hair in papers ; the caufe of which I 
was quickly informed of^ by the many apo* 
logics of my lady for the meannefi of the 
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apartment ihe was obHged to fiJldt me^ 
^' By reafon the houfe was fp crouded witli 
*^ company during the time of their races, 
^^ which, ihe faid> began that very day for 
^' the whole week^ and for which they were 
*^ immediately preparing/' I W4$ inftantr 
iy attacked by all prefent with one voic^ 
fir rather with many voices at the fame 
^me, to accompany them thither i to 
which I made no oppofition^ thinking ic 
^would be attended with more trcMiUe thaa 
the expedition itfelf* 

As foon as the ladies and the equipages 
were ready, we iflbed forth in a moft magr 
ntficent cavalcade; and after travdiing five 
or fix miles through bad roads, we arrived 
at the Red Lion^ juft as the ordinary was 
snaking its appearance on the table. The 
ceremonials of this fumptuous entertain^ 
inent, which confifted of cold fUh, leaQ 
chickens, rufty hams, raw veniibn, ftale 
game^ green fruit, and g^apele(s wines^ 
deftroyed at lead two hours, with five 
times that number of heads, ruffles^ and 

fuits 



fuits of cloath«, by the unfortunate cfFuir 
fion of butter and gravy. From hence we 
proceeded a few miles farther to the race* 
ground, where nothing, I think, extraor-r 
dinary happened, but that amongft much 
diibrder and drunkennefs, few limbs, and 
po necks were broken : and from thcfe 
Olympic games, which, to the great emof 
lument of pick-pockets, lafted till it was 
^arkj we galloped back to the town through 
a foaking ihower, to drefe for the aflcm^ 
bly. But this I found no eafy taik ; nor 
could I poflibly accomplifti it, before my 
doaths were quite dried upon my back j 
my fervant ftaying behind to fettle his 
betts, and having flowed my portmanteau 
into the boot of fome coach, which he 
could not find, to fave himfelf both the 
trouble and indignity of carrying it. 

Being at laft equipped, I entered the 
ball-room, where the fmell of a fbiblc 
over which it was built, the favour of the 
aeighbouring kitchen, the fumes of tallow 
candles, rum punch, and tobacco difperfed 
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over the whole houfc, and the balfa-^ 
mic effluvia's from many fweet creatures 
who were dancing, with almoft equal 
ftrength contended for fuperiority. The 



company was numerous and well-dreft, 
and differed not. in any relpeft from that 
of the moft brilliant affembly in London^ 
but in feeming better pleafed, and more 
defirous of pleafing ; that is, happier in 
themfelves, and civiller to each other. I 
obferved the jdoor was blocked up the 
whole night by a few fafhionable young 
men, whofe faces I remember to have feen 
about town, who would neither dance, 
drink tea, play at cards, nor Ipeak to any 
one, except now and then in whifpers to a 
young lady, who fat in filence at the up- 
per end of the room, in a hat and negli- 
gee, with her back againft the wall, her 
arms a-kimbo, her legs thruft out, a fneer 
on her lips, a fcowl on her forehead, and 
an invincible aflurance in her eyes. This 
lady I had ^Ifo frequently met with, but 
could pot then recoiled whqre 5 but have 
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iince learnt, that fhe had been toad-eater 
to a woman of quality, and turned o9*for 
too clofe and prefumptuous an imitation 
of her betters. Their behaviour afironted 
moft of the company, yet obtained the 
defired efFeft: for I overheard feveral 
of the country ladies fay " It was a pity 
^ they were fo proud j for to be fure they 
" were prodigious well-bred people and 
" had an immenfedeal of wit.** A miftake 
they could never have fallen into, had 
thefe patterns of politencfs condcfcended 
to have entered into any converfation. 
Dancing and cards, with the refrefbment 
of cold chickens and negus about twd vcj 
carried us on till day-break, when our 
coaches being ready, with much folicita- 
tion, and more fqueezing, I obtained a 
place in one, in which no more than fix 
had before artificially feated themfclves ; 
and about five in the morning, through 
many and great perils, we arrived fafely 
at home. 
It was now the middle of harveft, 
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which had not a little fuffered by our di^ 
verlions j and therefore our coach-horfes 
were imitiediately degraded to a cart ; and 
having refted during our fatigues, by a 
juft diftribution o^ things, were riow ob- 
liged to labour, while we were at reft* 
I mean not in this number to include my- 
felf ; for, though I hurried immediately to 
bed, no reft could I obtain for fbnle time^ 
for the rumbling of carts, and the convert 
fation of their drivers juft under my win- 
dow. Fatigue at length got the better of 
all obftades, and I fell afleep ; but had 
fcarce clofed my eyes, when t was awaked 
by a mtk:h louder hoife, which was that 
of a whole pack of hounds, with their vo* 
ciferous attendants, fetting out to meet my 
friend, and i^me choice fpirits, whom we 
had juft left behind at the aiTembly, and 
who chofe this manner of refrefliment after 
a night's debauch, rather than the more 
ufual and inglorious one of going to bed^ 
Thefe founds dying away by their diftance^ 
I again compofed my felf to reft; but 
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tiras prefently again roufed by more dif* 
cordant mngues, uttering all the groffiiefii^ 
of Drtify-lanc, and fcurrility of BiUinf« 
gate. I now waked indeed with fomewhi^ 
more fatis&dion, at firfl thinking, by thU 
tinpaftoral dialogue, that I was once more 
returned fafe to London ^ but I foon per- 
eeived my miftake, and underftood that 
diefe vfftrt fome innocent and honeft 
nei^bours of Sir John's, who were com- 
ing to determine their gentle diiputes be- 
fore hiB tribunal, and being ord^ed to 
Wait till his return from hunting, were re- 
felved ta make all poflTible ufe of this fuf- 
penfion of juftice. It beitig now towards 
nooii^ I gave up all thoughts of fleep $ 
and it was well t dkl ; for t was prefently 
akrmed by a confofion of voices, as loud^ 
though fom^what fweeter than the former^ 
As they proceeded from the parlow un- 
der me, amidft much giggling, laughing^ 
fqueakingy and fcreaming, I could dif- 
tinguilh only the few following incoherent 
words—^rr/iZf ^^/rigbt/ul'^ ridiaUms'-m' 
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Frieflandben — rouge — Red Lion at BrenU 
ford — Jfays padded — rams-horn — Jauty 
minx — impertinent coxcomb. I ftarted up^ 
drefled me^ and went down> where I found 
the fame police company^ who break&fted 
there the day before^ in the fame attitude^ 
difcourfing of their friends^ with whom 
they had fb agreeably fpent the lafl nighty 
and to whom they were again haftening 
with the utmoil impatience. I was fa- 
luted with a how d'ye from then) all at the 
fame inltant^ and again preifed into the 
fcrvice of the day. 

In this manner I went through the per'* 
fecutions of the whole week^ with the fuf* 
ferings and refolution> but not with the re*- 
ward of a martyr^ as I found no peace at 
the laft: for at the conclufion of it^ Sir 
John obligingly requefted me to make 
my Hay with him as long as I poffibly 
couldj aiTuring me, that though the races 
were now over^ I ihould not want diver*^ 
fions; for that next week he expedted 
Lord Ratde^ Sir Harry Bumper^, and a 
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large fox-hunting party; and that the 
week after, being the full moon, they 
ihould pay and receive all their neigh- 
bouring vifits, and fpend their evenings 
very fbctably together j by which is fig- 
nified, in the country dialed, eating, 
drinking, and playing at cards all night. 
My lady added with a fmile, and much 
delight in her eyes, that (he believed they 
ihould not be alone one hour in the whole 
week, and that ihe hoped I fhould not 
chink the country fo dull and melancholy 
a place as I expcfted. Upon this infor- 
mation I refolved to leave it immediately, 
and told them, I was extremely forry that 
I was hindered by particular bufinefs from 
any longer enjoying fo much polite and 
agreeably company; but that I had re- 
ceived a letter, which made it neceffary 
for me to be in town. My friend faid he 
was no lefs concerned ; but that I mud: 
not pofitivcly go, till after to-morrow ; for 
that he then cxpefted the maypr and al* 
dermen of his corporation, fome of whom 
Voj.. IL I were 
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wtrt facetious companions^ and fung wdl« 
This dctemiincd me to fet out that very 
evening ; which I did with much fatiafac-* 
tion ; and made all poflUble haftC) in (earch 
of fiknce and folitude^ to my lodgings^ 
wxt dooiT to a braficr's, ^ Charmgcrofst 
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ON £ CM fearee pa(3 M h6ttt in aity 
company, withoiat hcmng it 6*e- 
ijucntty a0erted^ that the prefcirt genera- 
tion of fervants in this cotintry are thfJ 
proudeit^ and the lazieft, the moft profli-- 
gate^ infolent^ and extravagant fet 6f that^ 
tals any where to be found on the face of 
the globe : to whkrh indifputable truth I 
always readily give my affentj with btit 
one fingle exteption^ which is that of their 
mafters and ladies. Now> though by thii 
exception I have incurred the contemptu- 
ous fmiks of many a wife face, and the 
indignant frown* of many a pretty oiiC/ 
yet I fliall here venture to ihew, that the 
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j)ridc and lazinefs of our fervants, frorrt 
whence their profligacy, inlblence, and 
extravagance muft unavoidably proceed, 
are entirely owing, not only to our ex- 
annple, but to our cultivation, and are but 
the natural produftions of the fame imper- 
fedbions in ourfelves. 

In the firft place then, pride has put It 
into our heads, that it is moft honourable 
to be waited on by gentlemen and ladies i 
and all, who are really fuch by birth or 
education, having alfo too much of the 
fame pride, however neceflitous, to fubmit 
to any fcrvitude however eafy, we arc ob- 
liged to take the loweft of the people, and 
convert them by our own ingenuity into 
the genteel perfonages, we think proper 
fliould attend us. Hence our very foot- 
men arc adorned with gold and filver, 
with bags, toupees, and ruffles : the valet 
de chambre cannot be diftinguiflied from 
his matter, but by being better dreft ; and 
Joan, who ufed to be but as good as my 
lady in the dark^ is now by no means her 
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inferior in the day-light. In great faml«* 
lies I have frequently intreatcd the maUre 
d^ Hotel to go before me, and have pulled 
a chair for the butler, imagining them to 
be part, and hot the leaft genteel part of 
the company. Their diverfions too are 
no lefs polite than their appearance; in 
the country they are Iportfmen, in town 
they frequent plays, operas, and taverns, 
and at home have their routs and their 
gaming-tables. 

But left thus exalting our fervants to an 
equality with ourfelves fliould not fuffi- 
ciendy augment their pride, and deftroy 
all fubordination, we take another method 
ftill more effeftually to complcat the 
work, which is, debafing ourfelves to their 
meannefs by a ridiculous imitation of 
their drefles and occupations. Hence 
were derived the flapped hat, and cropped 
hair, the green frock, the long ftafF, and 
bucklkin breeches: hence, amongft the 
ladies, the round^eared cap, the ftiiflf 
night-gown, white apron, and black lea- 
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ther ffiQc; and h^ncc many perfons of 
the higheft rank daily employ tbcmrclves 
in riding matches, driving coach^a, or ia 
running before them> in order tp^coi^vince 
^ir dopfieftics how gitratly they are in- 
ferior to them in the execution of th^fir 
honovirahle o^esu Since then we n^ake 
vfc of fomuch art tacorr^ our fervaiic«, 
have we reafon to be an^ with theii 
eoncurreoce? Since we fake fp nwch 
pains to inform them of iheir ftperiorityy 
and our weaknefs^ can we be fqrprifed 
that they diefpife m^ or difpkafed with 
their infpknce and impectinence I 

A%, the pride of fcrvants thus proceed* 
from the prides io does their lazinefs from 
tjhe la^inefsy of their makers : and indeed>, 
if there h any charaif^eriH-ic peculiai: to 
the young people of falhioo of the prefent 
age^ it i3 th/^ir laziinefe,. or an extreme un- 
wiUingnqfa to attend to any thing that caii' 
gtye them the k^ft troiAle or dif(|ui etu de r 
without any degree of which they would 
fain ^njoy 4II thp kixuiieak of )a£oy ia Qon« 
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tfadiftion to the dilpofitions of proTidence^ 
And the nature of things^ They iivould 
have great eftates without any manage* 
ment^ great expehces without any ad« 
couiltSi and great families without any 
difcipline or oeconomy j in (hort, they are 
flt only to be inhabitants of Ladb&lnnd^ 
wherej as the child's geography informi 
us^ men lie upon their batks with their 
mouths open^ and it rains fat pigs^ ready 
roafted. From this principle, \frheh the 
pride they have irifufcd into their fcrvanti 
has produced a proportionable degree of 
lazinefs, their own lazinefs is too prevalent 
to fuScr them to ftruggle with that of 
their fervanfs \ and they rather chufe that 
all bufinefs (hould bcnegleaed,than to en- 
force the performance of it > and to give up 
all authority, rather than take the pains tH 
fupport it : from whence it happens, that 
in great and noble families, where the do** 
meftics are very numerous, they WiH riot- 
ib much as wait upon themfelves ; and 
was k not for the 'friendly affiftHrtWJ <rf 
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chair -women, porters, chair* men, and 
Ihoe-blacks, procured by a generous dif* 
tribution of coals, candles, and provifions, 
the common offices of life could never be 
executed. In fuch it is often as difficult 
to procure conveniences, as in a defart 
iflandj and one frequently wants neceC- 
faries in the midft of profufenefs and ex* 
travaganccr In fuch families I hare fome- 
times been Ihur up in a cold room, and in- 
terdi4fted from the ufe of fire and water for 
half a day J and, though during my im- 
prifonment I have feen nun:Tberlcfs fer- 
vants continually paffing by, the utmoft 
I could procure of them was, a promife 
that they would fend fomebody to relieve 
my neccffities, which they never per- 
formed. In fuch I have fcen, when a fa- 
vourite dog has difchargcd a too plentiful- 
dinner in the drawing-room, at the fre- 
quent ringing of the bell numterous at- 
tendants make their appearance, all in- 
treated to depute fome one to remove the 
nuifance with the utmoft expedition, but 

no 



no one has been found in fuch a houfe 
mean enough to undertake fuch an em- 
ployment; and f^) it has lain fmoaking 
under the nofes of the illuftrious company 
during the whole evening. 

I could produce innumerable inftances, 
minute indeed and unobferved, but well 
worthy obfervation, of the encroachments 
of our fervants on our eafinefs and indo- 
lence, in the introduction of nrioft of the 
faftiions that have prevailed for fcveral 
years paft in our equipages, and domeftic 
ceconomy; all which are entirely calcu- 
lated for their pleafure, eafe, or advan- 
tage, in direft contradiction to our own- 
To mention but few: our coaches are 
made uneafy, but light, that they may 
whirl us along with the utmoft rapidity, for 
their own amufement. Glafles before arc 
laid afide, and we are immured in the dark, 
that the coachman may no longer be un- 
der our infpeftion, but be drunk or afleep 
without any obfervation. Family liveries 
are difcarded, becaufe badges of fervility, 
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which might give information to whom 
their wearers belonged, and to whom 
complaints might be addrefled of their 
enormities. By their careleflheis and idle- 
nefs they have obliged us to hire all our 
horfes, and (b have got rid of the labour 
of looking after them. By their impofi* 
tions on the road they have forced us into 
poft*chaifeSj by which nfieans they are at 
liberty to travel by themfelves, as it beft 
fuits their own eafe and convenience. By 
their impertinence, which we have not pa- 
tience to endure, nor refolution to reprefs, 
they have reduced us to dumb-waiters, 
that is, to wait upon ourf$lves ; by which 
means they have (haken off the trouble 
and condefcenGon of attending us« By 
their profufion and mifmanagemettt iit 
houfe-keeping, they have compelled us 
to allow them board-wages; by which 
means they have obtained a conftant es- 
cufe to loiter at public-houies, and mo-* 
ney in their pockets to iquander there in 
gaming, drunkennefs, and extravagance. 

The 
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The laft of thcfc is an evil of fo gigantic 
a &ZC, fo conducive to the univerlal cor- 
ruption of the lower part of this nation^ and 
fo en:irely deftruftive of all family ordcr^ 
decency, and oeconomy, that it well dc- 
ferves the confideration of a legiflature, 
who are not themfclves under the influ- 
ence of their lervants^ and can pay them 
their wages without any inconvenience. 

From what has been faid, it plainly ap- 
pears, that every man in this country is 
lU-ferved in proportion to the number and 
digmty of his fervants $ the parlbn, or the 
tradefman> wbo keeps but two maids and 
8 boy> not exceeding twelve years old, is 
ttfually very well waited on;- the private 
gentleman infinitdy worfei but perfons 
of great fortunes or quality, afraid of the 
idols of their awn fetting up, are neg* 
lefted, abufed, and impoverifhed by thetr 
dependents ; and the King himfelf, as is 
due to his exalted ftation, is more impofed 
cm, aod wcnrfe attended, than any one of 
his fubjcfts» 
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THERE was an ancient fe6t of phi-» 
lofophers, the difeiples of Pythago- 
ras^who held> that the fouls of men, arid all 
other animals exifted in a ffate of perpe- 
tual tranfmigration i and that when by 
death they were diflodged from one cor- 
poreal habitation, they were immediately 
reinftated in another, happier or more 
miferable, according to their behaviour in 
the former: fo that when any perfon 
made his exit from the ftage of this 
world, he was fuppdfed only to retire be- 
hind the fcenes to be new drciScd, and to 
have had a new part afligned him, more or 

Icfs 
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\tk agreeable, in proportion to the mmt 
of his performance in the laft. 

This dodlrine of tranfmigration, I muft 
own, was always a very favourite tenet of 
mine, and always appeared to me one of 
the mod rational gucffes of the human 
mind into a future ftate, I (hall here 
therefore endeavour to fbew the great pro- 
bability of its truth, from the following 
confiderations. Firft from its juftice, fe- 
condiy from its utility, and laftly from 
the difficulty we lie under to account for 
the fufFerings of many innocent creatures 
without it. 

Firft then, the juftice of this fyftem ex- 
ceeds that of all others j becaufe^ by it 
the great law of retaliation may be more 
ftridly adhered to : for by means of this 
metamorphofis, men may fufFer in one 
life the very fame injuries which they have 
infli£led in another ; and that too in the 
very fame perfons, by a change only of 
fuuation. Thus, for inftance, the cruel 

tyrant who in one life has fported with 

the 
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the miferies of his flavcs, may in the 
next feci all the miferies of flavery under 
a mafter as unmerciful as himfelf. The 
relenclefs and unjuft judge may be impri- 
loiiedj condemned^ and hanged in his 
turn. Divines may be compelled by fire 
and faggot to believe the creeds and ar-> 
ticks they have compoled for the edifka-^ 
tion of others ; and feldiers may be plun^ 
dered and ravifhed in the perfons of de-» 
lencelefs peafants, and innocent virgins. 
The lawyer reviving in the charafter of a 
client^ may be tormented with delay, e3t- 
pence, uncertainty, and disappointment ; 
and the phyfician, who in one life has 
taken exorbitant fees, may be obliged to 
take phyfic in another. All thofe who 
under the honourable denomination of 
^rcfmen, have entertained themielves 
with the miferies and deftru<5tion of inno* 
cent amoials, may be terrified and mur«' 
dered in the ihapes of hares, partridges, 
and wookcocks s and all thofe, who under 
the more illuftrious title of heroes, have 

delighted 
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flighted in the devaftatlon of their own 
/pecies^ may be maflacred by each other 
in the forms of invincible game-cocks^ 
and pertinacious bull dogs« As for 
ftatefmen^ minifters^ and all great men 
devoted to great bufinefs, they, however 
guilty, cannot be more properly, nor 
more fcvCTely punilhed, than by being ob- 
liged to reaflume their former charafters, 
and to live the very fame lives over again. 
In the next place, the utility of this 
fyftem is equal to its juttice, and happily 
coincides with it : for by means of this 
tranfmigration, all the neceffary inconve- 
niences, and all the burthenfome offices 
ef life being impofed on thofe only, who 
by their mifbehaviour in a former ftate 
have defervcd them, become at once juft 
|H]nij(hments to them, and at the fame 
time benefits to fociety ; and fo all thof^ 
who hav€i injured the public in one life by 
their vices, are obliged in another to make 
reparation by their fufferings. Thus the 
tyrant, who by his power has oppreffed his 

country 
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eocrntry in the fituatton of a prince^ in 
ibac of a flave may be. compelled to do it 
ibme fervice by his labour. The high- 
wayman who has ftopped and plundered 
travellers, may expedite and afllft them in 
the ihape of a poft-horfe. The metaphO'- 
rrcal buck, who has terrified ibber citizens 
by his exploits> converted into a real one, 
may make them fome compenfation by his 
haunches I and mighty conquerors, who 
have laid wafte the world by their fwords, 
may be obliged, by a fmall alteration in 
fex and fituation, to contribute to its re- 
peopling by the qualms of breeding, and 
the pains of child-birth. 

For my own part, I verily believe this 
to be the cafe. I make no doubt but that 
Louk the Fourteenth is now chained to 
an oar in the gallies of France, and that 
Hernando Cortez is digging gold in the 
mines of Peru or Mexico. That Turpin 
the highwayman is fcveral times a day 
fpurred backwards and forwards between 
I^ondpn and Epping s aijd that J-X)rd *** 

and 
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and Sir Harry **** arc now aftually fdift- 
ing for a city feaft. I queftion not but that 
Alexander < the Great and Julius Casfar 
have died many times in child-bed fince 
their appearance in thofe illuftrious and 
depopulating charafkers -, that Charles the 
Twelfth is at this inftant a curate's wife 
in fome remote village, with a numerous 
and increafing family; and that Kouli 
Khan is now whipped from parilh to pa-^ 
rifh in the perfon of a big bellied beggar-^ 
woman, with two children in her arms^ 
and three at her back* 

Laftly, the probability of this fyftem ap- 
pears from the difficulty of accounting fot 
the fulFerings of many innocent creatures 
without it : for if we look around us, we 
cannot but obferve a great and wretched 
variety of this kind ^ numberlefs anialals 
fubjefted, by their own natures, to many 
miferies, and by our cruelties toiliahy 
more; incapable of crimes, and conie- 
quently incapable ©f deferving them ; 
called into being, as far as we can dif- 
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cover, only to be miferable for the fcrvicc 
or diverfion of others lefs meritorious than 
themfelvesi without any poflibility of pre- 
venting, deferving, or receiving recom- 
pence for their unhappy lot, if their whole 
exiftence is comprehended in the narrow 
and wretched circle of their prcfent life. 
But the theory here inculcated, removes 
all thefe difficulties^ and reconciles all thefe 
feemingly unjuft difpenfations with the 
ftrifteft juftice : it informs us, that thefe 
their fuflferings may be by no means un- 
defervcd, but the juft punilhments of their 
former mifbehaviour in a ftate, where, by 
means of their very vices, they may have 
efeaped them. It teaches us that the pur-^ 
fued and perfccuted fox was once probably 
fome crafty and rapacious minifter, who 
had purchafed by his ill-acquired wealth 
that fafety, which he cannot now procure 
by his flight : that the bull, baited with 
all the cruelties that human ingenuity or 
human malevolence can invent, was once 
fome relentlefs tyrant, who had inflided all 

the 
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the tortures which he now endures : that 
the poor bird^ blinded^ imprifoned^ and at 
laft ftarved to death in a cage^ may have 
been fome unforgiving creditor ; and the 
widowed turtle, pining away life for the 
lofs of her mate, fome falhionable wife re- 
joicing at the death of her hufband, which 
her own ill-ufage had occafioned. 

^ Never can the delicious repaft of roafted 
lobilers excite my appetite, whilft the ideas 
of the tortures in which thofe innocent 
creatures have expired, prefent themfelves 
to my imagination. But when I confi- 
der that they muft have once probably 
been Spaniards at Mexico, or Dutchmen 
at Amboyna, I fall to, both with a good 
ftomach and a good confcience, and pleafe 
myfelf with the thoughts, that I am thus 
offering up a facrifice acceptable to the 
manes of many millions of maffacred In- 
dians* Never can I repofe myfelf with 
fatisfaftion in a poft-chaife, whilft I look 
Upon the ftarved, foundered, ulcerated, 
and excoriated animals, who draw it, as 

K 2 mere 
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mere hories, condemned to fuch exquifite 
and tmmcrited torments for my conve- 
nience 5 but when I refleft, that they once 
muft undoubtedly have exiiled in the cha« 
rafters of turnkeys of Newgate, or fathers 
of the holy inquifition, 1 gallop on with 
as much eafe as expedition ; and am per- 
feftly fatisfied, that in purfuing my jour- 
ney, I am but the executioner of the 
ftrifteft juftice. 

I very well know that thefe fentiments 
will be treated as ludicrous by many of 
my readers, and looked upon only as the 
produftions of an exuberant imagination; 
but I know likewife, that this is owing, to 
ill-grounded pride, and falfe notions of 
the dignity of human nature : for they arc 
in themfelves juft and ferious, and carry 
with them the flroogeft probability of 
their truth 3 fo ilrong is it, that I cannot 
but hope it will have fome good efFeft on 
the conduft of thofe polite people, who 
arc too fagacious, learned, and courageous 
to be kept in awe by the threats of hell 

and 
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and damnation : and I exhort every fine 
lady to confider how wretched will be her 
condition, if after twenty or thirty years 
fpent at cards, in elegant rooms, kept 
warm by good fires and foft carpets, Ihe 
ihould at laft be obliged to change places 
with one of her coach-horfcs ; and every 
fine gendem^n to reflcA how mach more 
wretched would be his, if after waftino- 
his eftate, his health, and his life in extra- 
vagance, indolence, and luxury, he ftould 
again revive in the fituation of one of his 
creditors. 
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NO T long fince, I met at St. James's 
coffce-houfe, an old acquaintance of 
mine. Sir Harry Prigg ; who having been 
long rufticatcd and much altered, I fliould 
never have recoUefted, had it not been 
for the information of a fine old coat, in 
which I remembered him to have made a 
figure about town many years ago. After 
the ufual civilities had pafTed between us, 
ampngft many other queftions, he afked 
me when I had feen our old fchool-fellow. 
Sir John Jolly *. I anfwered, that I had 
Jaft fummer fpent fome days with him at 

^See Number 153. 
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his country-feat, in a manner which would 
have been highly agreeable to a pcrfon of 
a more falhionable turn, but was to me 
rather fatiguing uom its excefs of gaiety 
and hofpitality, which, according to my 
unpolite tafte, were by no means con- 
fiftent with the foft and ferious pleafures 
of a rural retirement. He faid, he per- 
fefkly agreed with me in my fentiments, 
and paffcd his time in the country in con- 
formity to them : his manner of life, he 
was fure, would exaftly fuit me, and ob- 
ligingly begged I would make the experi- 
ment; adding, that he fhould go down 
in a few days, and would carry me with 
him in his chariot, I accepted his invi-- 
tation, not fo much out of inclination, as 
curiofity to fee a new fcene of country life, 
formed on principles fo oppofite to what 
I had before experienced, and promifed 
to attend him at the time appointed. 

But firft it will be proper to give fome 
account of the birth, parentage, and edu- 
cation of my friend. He came young to 

K 4 his 



his titlcj and a ftnall eftate, and was (bon 
after fcnt to the univerfity j where his title 
abfurdly giving him the rank of nobili* 
ty, and his eftate^ though fmall^ an al* 
lowaqce fufficient to fupport that rank at 
that placej he there contraded an affeAa- 
tion of grandeur, and a pert kind of felf- 
importance, which he has ever fince re- 
tained, and which neither poverty nor {o^ 
litude has yet been able to conquen 
Having in two or three years acquired 
the ufual advantages of that fort of edu* 
cation, fuch as the arts of fporting, toaft- 
ing, billiards, and coachmanfhip, he came 
to London, entered into the gay world, 
and had addrefs and qualiBcations fufB-* 
cient to introduce himfclf into what he 
ftill calls the befl: company ; that is, the 
company of fmarts, bucks, jockeys, and 
gamefters. Nor was he deficient in point 
of gallantry; for he foon commenced an 
intrigue with the fitter of one of thefe his 
friends. Whether his intentions were at 
firft honourable, is not perfedly clear i( 

but 
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but he was quickly obliged to declare 
them fb, being acquainted^ that a lady of 
her rank was not to be trifled with, and 
that he muft either fight or marry ; the lat- 
ter of which he courageoufly chofe, as be- 
ipg thempft daring aftion of the two. This 
lady had more gentility than beauty, more 
beauty than underftanding, more under- 
ftanding than fortune, and a fortune about 
equal to her reputation. She was tall and 
well-fliapedj carried her head very high, 
and being the younger daughter of the 
younger fon of the firft coufin of an Irifli 
baron, looked upon herfelf as a woman 
of quality. In a little time Sir Harry 
heartily ' hated her for compeUing him to 
marry : and fhe no lefs defpifed him for 
being compelled: fo that finding little 
happinefs at home, they were obliged to 
&ek it abroad at plays and routs, operas 
and gaming tables, at no fmall expence. 
This could not continue long; fo that 
before one winter was at an end, they 
difcovered that the town air would not 

agree 
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agree with them, and (b retired to their 
country feat, about forty miles from Lon- 
don; whither I fhall now condufk my 
reader. 

On the morning appointed, I attended 
early at their lodgings in town, where I 
found the poft-chariot at the door, and 
my friend (landing by it, with a long whip 
in his hand, ready to mount the box ; 
faying at the fame time, that coachmen 
were fuch infolent and expenfive rafcals, 
there was no keeping them, and that 
therefore he always chofe to be his own. 
In the parlour fat my lady and Colonel 
Macfhean, a gentleman who had long 
been very intimate with Sir Harry, and 
not lefs fo with her ladyihip -, and in the 
paflage flood a French woman, in a fack 
and long rufHes, with her arms full of 
band-boxes and bundles ; which were no 
fooner difpofed of in various parts of the 
chariot, than my lady and myfelf, with her 
woman on a low ftool at our feet, were 
ftufied into the little room that was left. 

Sir 
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Sir Harry mounted the box, his valet dc 
chambre rode by, and a fniveling footboy 
climbed up behind. Thus the whole fa- 
mily, with their baggage, and myfelf into 
the bargain, were conveyed without the 
cxpence of either a ftage-coach or a wag- 
gon. 

Nothing paffed during our journey 
worth relating. Her ladylhip fpoke little, 
and that little was only complaints of her 
bad nerves, and ill ilate of health; to 
which, having no expectation of a fee^ I 
jpaid little attention. They both declared, 
that nobody but a carrier would dine at 
an inn, wherefore they never flopped on 
the road ; fo with the ailiftance of a frefh 
pair of horfes, that had come twenty miles 
that morning without a bait, about fun- 
fet we arrived at our journey's end. The 
Colonel got there before us, having rode 
poft : for Sir Harry frequently declared 
to us both, that, though his friends were 
welcome, he never entertained their 
horfes s that it was not the fafhion of that 

country 5 
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country; neither my Lord **, nor the 
Duke of ***, nor himfelf did it. 

It was not long before the dinner made 
its appearance j which was fo very gen- 
teel^ that had it not been rendered uneat- 
able by a bad afFeftation of French cook- 
cty, it would not have been half fufEcient, 
after fo many miles travelling, and fo long 
f^ing. At the conclulion we had meed, 
which pafTed for tokay^ and elder wine, 
which Sir Harry fwore was the beft Bur- 
gundy in Elngland^ and that he himfelf 
had imported it, in conjunftion with a 
noble lord in the neighbourhood. Over 
a glafs of this, the cloth being removed, 
he informed us, " that when the fmoke 
** of London, and the bad hours incident 
*' to keeping good company, would no 
** longer agree with his own or his wife's 
*' conftitution, he had determined to feek 
•* health and quiet in an elegant retire- 
" ment. He had been offered indeed a 
feat in parliament, and a confiderable 
employment 5 but his crazy conftitution 
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^^ would not pcraiit him to accept of the 
*^ one, nor his found principles of the 
'* other. Retirement was their objcft ; 
*^ therefore all they dreaded was the hor- 
*^ rible irruptions of a country neighbour- 
•' hood ; but this they had happily pre- 
•^ vented. That indeed on their firft 
** coming, every family within ten miks 
•* round, tormented them with their im- 
'^ pertinent vifits j but they returned none, 
*' affronted them all, and fo got rid of 
" them. Don't you think we did rights my 
*^ dear J" turning to his wife. " I think** 
anfwered (he in a furly and dejefted voice, 
** that it is better to forget the ufe of 
** one's tongue, than to convcrfe with 
*' fquires wives, and parfons daughters.** 
** You are right,- madam," added the Co- 
lonel, with an oath and a loud laugh ; 
" for what can one learn in fuch a damned 
" company ?" " To-morrow," fays my 
friend, addreffing himfelf to me, " you 
*^ (hall fee that we want no company, and 
*' that w^ can fufficiently amufe ourfelves 
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'^ with building and planting, with inl- 
" provements and alterations, which I dare 
*' fay will be honoured with your appro- 
" bation.'* 

Accordingly the next niorning, as foon 
as breakfaft was finifhed^ my lady and the 
Colonel retired into her drefling-room to 
cribbage, and Sir Harry and myfelf to re- 
connoitre the place. The houfe ftands at 
the end of a dirty village, and clofe by it 
are a few tame deer, impounded in an 
orchard, to which he gives the pompous 
title of a park. Behind is a fen, which he 
calls a piece of water, and before it a 
goofe-common, on which he beftows the 
name of a lawn. It was built in that de- 
plorable asra of Englifti architecture which 
introduced high doors, long windowsj 
finall rooms, and corner chimneys ; and 
of gardening, which projefted gravel 
walks, dipt yews, and ftrait-lined ave- 
nues, with a profufion of brick walls, iron 
palifado's and leaden images. Biit all 
thefe defefts, and many others, he has 

now 
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iiow correfted by a judicious appliGation 
of modern tafte. His doors arc fo re- 
duced, you cannot enter with your hat 
on ; and his windows are fo contrafbed^ 
that you have fcarcc light enough to find 
it, if you pull it off. In the midft of the 
front, one large bow-window is ftuck on, 
refembling a piece of whited brown paper 
plaiftcred on a broken nofe ; and a great 
room is added behind to dine in, which, 
was it ever inhabited, would make all the 
little ones appear ftill lefs : but having 
never yet been finiihed, for want both of 
cafli and credit, it remains at prefent only 
a repofitory for broken china, a pair of 
backgammon tables, and children's play- 
things. His brick-walls are converted 
into chimneys and ovens, and his yew- 
trees fupply them with faggots : his iron- 
work is (old to the blackfmiths, and his 
heathen gods to the plumber, for the 
pious life of covering the parilh-church : 
his gravel walks are fown with graft j and 
he frequently repeats that frugal, yet gen- 
5 tccl 
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teel maxinij that fheep are the beft garden-^ 
ers. His horfe-pond being made ferpen- 
tini:, is become ufelefs, left it fhould be 
trod up ', and his fences^ being all Chi« 
ncfe, are no fences at all ; the horfes leap- 
ing over, and the hogs walking under 
them at their pleafure. The tranfplanted 
avenue is expiring in leaQefs platoons; 
the kitchen-garden, for convenicncy, is 
removed two furlongs from the houfej 
and the kitchen itfelf unjuftly turned out 
of doors, for fmelling of victuals; a 
crime of which it has ever been acquitted 
by the voice of the whole country. 

When our furvey was finiihed, our 
amufements were all at an end ; for within 
doors the plcafures both of fociety and 
folitude were equally wanting. Of ou< 
converfation I have given a Ipecimenj 
and books there were none, except a finaU 
one containing tunes for the French horn^ 
belonging to Sir Harry, and the third vo- 
lume of Peregrine Pickle, and a methodift 
prayer-book, the property of her ladyfliip. 

5 I began 
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I began now to wilh for a little of my 
friend Sir John's hofpitality, of which 
there was not here the leaft appearance. 
We heard not of a human creature, ex- 
cept by their injuries and infults, not 
altogether indeed unprovoked; for the 
pantry and the cellar, though ufually 
empty, were always locked. Strong-beer 
there was none; and the fmall, though 
nobody at home could drink it, was not 
fufFered to be given away. The fervants 
were always out of humour, and frequently 
changing ; and the tradefmen who brought 
their bills, were paid only by a wrangle, 
or a draught oh fome tenant who owed no 
rent. There was not a neighbour very 
near, except the parfon of the parifh, and 
Alderman Grub, a rich citizen, who had 
purchafed aconfiderable part of it from 
Sir Harry. With thefe they lived in a 
ftate of perpetual hoftilities: they quar- 
relled with the Alderman for prefuming 
to buy an cftate which they wanted to 
fell ; and the parfon quarrelled with them. 
Vol II. L. becaufc 
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becaufe he was in poffcfEon of the only 
living in the gift of Sir Harry, and the 
Alderman had a much better to difpofe 
of. By the encouragement of thefe good 
neighbours, and their own iU conduft, con^ 
filling of a ftrange mixture of infolcnce and 
avarice, of meannefs and magBificence,,they 
were defpifed, perfecutcd, and affronted by 
aH around them. Their pigs were worried, 
their poultry murdered,, their dogs poi- 
foned, their game deftroyed, their hedges^ 
broke,^ and their hay-ftacks fet on fire* 
They were hiiied and hooted at ^ and 
now and then a great pair of horns were 
fixed on their gates ; an infult at which 
they were highly enraged,, but the mcan'- 
ing of which neither Sir Harry, nor my 
lady> not even with the afliftance of the 
Colonel, could ever gucfs at* 

I foon grew weary of this land of con- 
tention and uneafinefs; and having re* 
courfe to the old excufe of urgent bufi- 
ncfs, I took my leave, and went poft tor 
town ; rcflcdting all the way with furprife 
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on the ingenuity of mankind^ to render 
themfelves at once miferable and ridicu- 
lous; and lamenting that the happinefs 
and innocence of rural life are now fcarce 
any where to be found. 
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SHORT BUTT SERIOUS 

REASONS 

FOR A 

NATIONAL MILITIA. 

Militia poiien Kor. 

WRITTEN IN THE YEAR I7S7» 

IN this age of levity and ridicule, it is 
extremely difEcult to procure a fcrioua. 
attention to any propofal, however impor- 
tant, or however wifely calculated for the 
public benefit ; but fure if there ever was 
a prdpofition defelving attention from 
every true Englifhman, it is this for the. 
eftablifliment of a National Militia, now 
under the confideration of the le^flature ; 
on the fuccefs of which I fmcerely think, 
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that our glory abroad, our fccurity at 
home, and our very bcmg as a n^on, en- 
tirely depend. 

So manifeft is the truth of this to the 
meaneft and moft abfurd underftandings, 
that I never met with one of that kin4 
who has not been clearly convinced of it ; 
to fuch therefore I fhall not here addrefs 
myfelf, but to the wife and fagacious only, 
many of whom, to my great furprize, I 
have found of a very different opinion : 
to thefe then I (hall endeavour to prove, 
in as few words as polfible, the truth of 
the following propofitions : 

I ft. That fuch a militia may foon be 
rendered not at all inferior to our prefent 
regular forces, 

adly. That it will efieftually fecqre our 
liberties, properties, and religion. 

3dly, That it will ftrengthen the hand^ 
pf government. 

4thly, That it will reduce the price of 
pur provifions and manufa£ixires, and exr 
^end our trade. 

Sthly^ 
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5thly, That it will increafe the num- 
ber of our people j and, 

Laftly, That it may be carried into 
execution without any expence to the 
public. ^ 

Firft, then, I fliall endeavour to prove 
that a militia may very foon be rendered 
not at all inferior to our prefent regular * 
forces : and whoever will look back on 
the behaviour of thefe forces for fome 
years paft both by land and fea, will be 
convinced that this is no very arduous 
undertaking; nor be under any doubt, 
but that after a few days exercifc they 
will behave as valiantly as our regiments 
^t Falkirk, Prefton Pans, or Ofwego 5 or 
our fleets in the Mediterranean *♦ Nor 

* Since the writing of this, the bravery and con- 
in€t of our regular forces, both by fea and land, in 
every quarter of the globe, have been fo unexam- 
pled, that, notwithftanding the author's partiality 
for the Militia, he is candid enough to acknow* 
ledge, that he begins to have fome fmall doubts^ 
whether thofe corps may ever b« able altogether tQ 
c^ual thw 
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can I indeed comprehend from whence 
their inferiority (hould proceed; unlefs 
ftrong-beer fhould infpire lefs true cou- 
rage than gin i or being trained in a coun- 
try church-yard, produce a lefs familiarity 
with death than performing the fame cx- 
ercife in the gay fcenes of Hyde- Park or 
St. James's. If it be objefted that they 
will be deficient in military knowledge 
and experience ; I anfwer, they will fight 
the better : the utility of thefe qualifica- 
tions in the day of battle is a vulgar error^ 
propagated like all others, for want of rea- 
soning ; for all fighting being in its own 
nature contradidtory to common fenfe, it 
can never be promoted by knowledge: 
military knowledge therefore can never 
be that fort of knowledge which enables 
men to fight; but that which enables 
them to find out good reafons for not 
fighting ; or if they fhould be bad, to call 
in the alliftance of councils of war and 
court-martials to make them better* 
Much lefs fure will experience induce 

men 
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men to fight, unlefs we can believe that 
wounds and bruifesj like coffee and to* 
baccO) though difagreeable at firil tafting> 
grow pleafant by frequent repetitions. 

Secondly, That fuch a militia will fc- 
curc our liberties, properties, and religi- 
on. The liberties we fo juftly value in 
this country are thefe, that every one may 
think and write, and fay and do whatever 
he pleafesj our properties comprehend 
all things of which we are in poITeflion, 
by whatever means they have been ac- . 
quired ; thefe can certainly no way be fo 
efFeftually fecured to us as by the ufe of 
arms, by which we may at all times de- 
fend ourfelves from the attacks of judges 
and juries, from writs and cjedhnents, 
from gaols and pillories, with all the ty- 
ranny of juftices, and impertinence of con- 
ftables, grievances not to be endured in 
a free country. As to our religion, a 
fchemc of this kind muft have moft fa- 
lutary effeds, fince a bill only for its 
eftablilhment has already produced una- 
nimity 
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nimity between our church divines and 
diflentcrs in one fenfible and pious opi- 
nion * ; an event perhaps not eafy to be 
remennbered on any other occalion. 

Thirdly, That it will ftrengthen the 
hands of government, which in this na- 
tion being, by the confent of all true 
patriots, allowed to be . the fole right of 
the loweft of the people, or mob, with 
whom fuch patriots wonderfully agree in 
their political fentiments, what can effec- 
tually fecure to them the dominion they 
now exercife over us, as putting arms in- 
to their hands, and teaching them how to 
life them ? This muft certainly ftrengthen 
the hands of thefe our governors, and con- 
fequently of government itfelf. 

Fourthly, It will reduce the price of our 
provifions and manufaftures, and extend 
our trade ; bccaufe when the good people 
of England are thus armed and difciplined, 
they will be enabled to take away meat, 

• la oppoiing that part of it which enaded> that 
the Mililia ihould be exercifed on Sundays. 
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(Bornj and malt> and all other provifions 
from foreftallers and ingroflers^ butchers, 
millers, and farmers, at a reafonable price, 
of which they themfelves muft always be 
the beft and moft impartial judges. When 
the price of provifions is thus happily re- 
duced, that of our manufactures mufl: 
inevitably fall in due proportion ; and the 
redu£tion of thefe muft as certainly carry 
more of them to foreign markets, and 
qonfequently extend our trade. The truth 
of this has been fo often demonftrated by 
all writers on trade, and all whofe trade is 
writing, that it is here needlefs to fay any 
Ignore on the fubjeft. 

Fifthly, That it will increafe the num- 
ber of our people : to be convinced of 
which, gentle reader, figure to thyfelf all 
the handfomeft young fellows in every 
county, each armed like the hero in a 
romance, dreft, powdered, and toupeed 
by the reforming hand of a genteel fer- 
jeant ; then turn thy eyes to the numerous 
groupe of fair Ipeftators in Sunday gowns, 
jiind clean linen, who will not fail to at- 

tend 
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tend fo tempring a (how ; then if thotr 
haft not loft all feeling both mental and 
corporeal, thou canft not doubt but that 
fo much valour on one fide, and fo much 
beauty on the other, will certainly pro- 
duce much mutual affedtion, and that 
this will as infallibly be the caufe of much 
procreation, and in a great meafure repair 
the loffes occafioned by our migrations ta 
America, and the depredations of gin. 
If it be objefted, that to balance this, 
many lives will be loft by the inftitution 
of thefe forces, by the accidental difcharge 
of their firelocks, or the too valiant ufe of 
their fwords in drunken quarrels ; I an- 
fwer, thefe accidents may fometimes hap- 
pen 5 but, as on the moft moderate com- 
putation, every one in thefe corps will 
probably beget three children before he 
kills one man, it cannot fail to increaie 
the number of our people* Though this 
good cfFeft of this truly national fcheme 
has not, that I know of; been obferved by 
any author, who has undertaken to recom- 
mend 
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mend it to the public, yet it has not 
efcaped the quick-fighted eyes of our fa- 
gacious legiflature * ; who, on this very 
account, have this year voted a large fum 
to the Foundling Hofpital, and propofe 
to increafe it ftill further as foon as thefe 
national forces begin to ad in the fervice 
of their country, 

Laftly, That it may be carried into 
execution without any expence to the 
public, and this by a method fo extremely 
obvious, that it is furpriling the wifdom 
of Parliament has not difcovered it. The 
method I mean is no more than this : that 
as every man who attends on the days of 
cxercife, and continues fober, is by the 
prefent bill to receive fixpence, I would 
have it further enafted, that every one 
who is drunk on thofe days, Ihould pay the 
faid fum of fixpence, to be applied towards 
the fupport of this national force, a very 

* This feffions the parliament voted a mnch 
greater fum to the Foundling Hofpital, than had 
jpyef been before thought on. 

fmall 
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fmall penalty, furc, for fo great a negleft 
of duty where the fafety of his country is 
at ftake. Now, whoever has been prefent 
at a fair, a felfions, a horfe-race^ an aflizes, 
a cricket-oiatch, or a vifitation, or any 
other numerous meeting in the country, 
mud know, that on the moft enlarged 
computation, the number of fober cannot 
exceed the proportion of one in ten of 
thofe who are drunk; and there is no 
reafon that I know of to fuppofe that the 
majority will be lefs on this occalion. If 
fo, the public, we fee, will receive nine 
times the fum every day that it will be re- 
quired to pay, and confequently the re-^ 
maining eight parts will arpply fupply 
thefe forces with arms, ammunition, 
cloaths, and accoutrements. But if this 
fhould not be found quite fufficient, con- 
fidering how frequently they will proba- 
bly be loft, a fmall matter laid on oaths, 
many of which they will readily learn, 
from the inftruftions of their fer)eants, 
would eafily fupply all deficiences^ and 

i if 
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if the landed officers of thcfe cotps 
would fubmit to the fame penalties, it 
would much increafe the fund^ but as 
thefe gentlemen, who are to receive no* 
thing for being fober, may think it hard 
to pay fixpence for being drunk> I would 
by no means inlift on their being included^ 
efpecially as I doubt not but the fum thus 
raifed will be fufficient to defray all ex«. 
pences> and totally to indemnify the pub- 
lic revenues* 

The objedions made to this fcheme are 
fo frivolous and abfurd, that they are by 
no means worthy of obfervation ; but of 
(me or two I will jufl take notice. It is 
aflerted, that gcndemen of eftates in the 
country^ will never fubmit to the duty 
of officers without pay 5 but whoever con- 
fiders how ready thefe gentlemen are, on 
all occa{ions> to execute the offices of 
juftices of the peace, commiffioners of 
taxes, and turnpikes ; how earneft to fpend 
half their time, and all their eflates,. to ac- 
quire feats> and to attend their duty in 

Parliament, 
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Parliament, from whence no poffiblc ad- 
vantage can accrue, muft be fatisfied that 
this is but an unjuft fufpicion, founded on 
no reafon, and inconfiftent with the true 
zeal which they have ever fliewn in the 
caufe of their country. 

It is alfo apprehended, that many of 
thefe gentlemen, by indolence, corpu- 
lency, age, or gout, will be rendered in- 
capable of fighting J but the very reverfe 
of this is certainly true, becaufe thefe very 
infirmities will make it impoffible for them 
to run away. 

And now having demonftrated the 
truth of every one of my propofitions be- 
yond the power of all minifterial fcrib- 
blers to difapprove, I fliall conclude, by 
recommending this neceflary fcheme to 
the proteftion of all true lovers of their 
country, earneftly wilhing, that nothing 
may prevent it from being put in execu- 
tion as foon as poflible : then, O Britain, 
O my country, will I congratulate thee 
on the cpnfummation of thy profperity, 

and 
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and the happy period of all thy calami- 
tics. Long have thy true patriots wifhed 
to fee thee engaged fingly in a war with 
France, which, from thy natural fuperio- 
rity, muft always be attended with glory 
and fuccefs : long haft thou groaned un- 
der the oppreffions of mercenary allies 
abroad, and rapacious minifters at home : 
but at lail the time, the happy time is ar- 
jrtved, when our wifhes are all fulfilled^ 
and^ our misfortunes wiped away ; when 
we are in full poiTeffion of fuch a glorious 
war, without any allies, or any admini- 
ftration at all. 



— — quod optanti nemo fromittere Divum 
Auderetj volvenda Dies en attulit ultro ! 
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ON THE 

CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES 

OF TH jB 

PRESENT HIGH PRICE OF 

provisions/ 

Pri^vatiu illis c en/us erat hri*vis 
Commune magnum. 

THE high price of provifioQSj and 
all the necefiaries of life^ is an evil 
fo inconvenient to all conditions of men^ 
and fo intolerable to fome^ that it is not 
•furprifing that all fliould fuflFer it with 
much difcontcnt, and many be drove by 
it into defpair^ or into riots> rapine, and 
all kinds of dilbrders. The latter, indeed^ 
we cannot but expeft, if wc confider, that 
the enemies of aU government and fubor^- 

M 2 dination^ 
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dination> fo numerous in this country^ 
will not fail to avail themfelves of this 
favourable opportunity^ to fpread univerfal 
diflatisfaftion^ and inflame the minds of 
the people to feek redrefs by fuch infa- 
n>ous and dangerous methods. This they 
^ndeavour^ too fuccefsfuUy, to efie£t, by 
daily reprefenting in the public papers, 
that this calamity arifes from the artifices 
of monopolizers, regraters, foreftallers^and 
cngroflers, encouraged, or at leaft con- 
nived at, by minifters delirous pf oppref- 
fing the people, and parliaments unatten- 
tive to their complaints. It is hard to 
fay, whether the ignorance of thefe writers, 
or their malevolence, is fuperior i or, whe- 
ther the abfurdity of their principles, or 
the mifchicf of them,, is the greateft : but 
one may venture to affirm, that our peo- 
ple, notwithftanding the prcfcnt fcarcity, 
are ftill better fed than taught. This un- 
doubtedly makes is neceflary, at this time, 
that the true caufes of this evil fliould be 
explained to thems which, if it leilen^ 

not 



not their wants, may in fome mcafure 
abate their ill-fbtmded indignation. 

To this end I Ihall endeavour to fliew, 
as concifely as pofiible, that the preient 
high price of provifions arifes principally 
from two fources ; the increale of our 
national debts, and the increale t>f our 
riches j that is, from the poverty of the 
public, and the wealth of private indivi- 
duals. From what caufes thefe have been 
increafed, and what have been the efFefts 
of that increafe, fliall be the fubjeft of the 
few following pages. 

It will furely be unneceffary to enquire 
into the caufes of the late immenfe increafe 
of our national debt ; whoever remembers 
the many millions annually borrowed; 
funded, and expended, during the lafl 
war, can be under no difficulty to account 
for its ijr>creafe. To pay intereft for 
thefe new funds, new taxes were every 
year impofed, and additional burthens laid 
on every comfort, and almoft every necef- 
fary of life, by former taxes, occafioned 

M 3 by 
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tiy former wars, before fulficicntly loaded. 
Thefe fhuft unavoidably increafe the 
prices of them, and that in a much greater 
prc^rtion than is ufually underilood : for 
a duty laid on any comnntodity does not 
<»ily add the value of that duty to the price 
of that Commodity, but the dealer in it 
niuft advance the price double or treble 
Himes that fum ; for he muft not only re-r 
p^f hintxfelf the original tax^ but muft 
have compenfation for his lofies in trade 
by bad debts, and lofs of intereft by hisr 
increafed capital. Befides this, every new 
tax does not only affeft the price of the 
commodity on which it is laid, but that 
of all odiers, whether taxed or not, and 
with which, at firft fight, it ieems to have 
tio manner of conne^kion* Thus, for in- 
fiance, a tax on candles muft raife the price 
of a coat, or a pair of breeches : becaufe, 
out of thefe, all the taxes on the candles 
of the wool-comber, weaver, and the tay- 
lor, muft be paid : a duty upon ale muft 
raife the price of fhoesi becaufe from 

them 
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them all the taxes upon ale drank by the 
tanner, leather^-drefleri and ihoemaker, 
which is not a little, niufi: be refunded. 
No tax is immediately laid upon com^ 
but the price of it muft necelTarily be ad^ 
vanced ; becaufe, out of that> all the in- 
numerable taxes psud by the farmer on 
windows^ foap, candles, malt, hops, lea-^ 
ther, fait, and a thoufand others^ muft be 
repaid: fo that corn is as efFe£tually taxed, 
as if a duty by the bufhel had been prL-^ 
marily laid upon it ; for taxes, like: the 
various ftreams which form a general in« 
undation, by whatever channels they fe* 
parately find admiOlon, unite at lad, and 
overwhelm the whole. The manj there-, 
fore, who fold fand upon an afs, and railed 
the price of it during the late war, though 
abufed for an impofition, moft ccrtsdnly. 
afted upon right reafons; for, tlK>ugh. 
there were no new taxes then impofed; 
either on fand or afTes, yet he found by 
experience, that, from the taxed laid on 
almoft all other things, he could neither 
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maintain himfelf^ his vnk, or his afs, as 
cheap as formerly ; he was therefore under 
a neceffity of advancing the price of his 
fand^ out of which alone all the taxes 
which he paid muft be refunded. Thus, 
I diink it is evident beyond all doubt, that 
the increafe of taxes muft increafe the 
price of every thing, whether taxed or 
not ; and that this is one principal caufe 
of the prefent extraordinary advance of 
provifions, and all die neceflaries of life. 

The other great fource, from whence 
this calamity arifes, is certainly our vaft 
increafe of riches ; the caufes and confe- 
quences of which, I will now briefly confi- 
der. That our riches are in faft amazingly 
increaled within a few years, no one, wI\o 
is in the leaft acquainted with this country, 
can entertain a doubt : whoever will caft 
his eyes on our public works, our roads, 
our bridges, our pavements, and our faof- 
pitals, the prodigious extenfion of our ca- 
pital, and in fome proportion that of every 
confiderable town in Great-Britain ; who- 
ever 
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cvtr will look into the pofTeffions and ex- 
pences of individuals, their hou(es, ftir- 
niture, tables equipages, parks, gardens, 
cloaths, plate, and jewels, will find every 
where round him fufficient marks to teftify 
to the truth of this propofition. This great 
increafc of private opulence is undoubt- 
edly owing to the very fame caufe which 
increaied our national debt ; that is, to the 
enormous expences and unparelleled fuc- 
cefi of the late warj and indeed very 
much arifes from that very debt itfelf. 
Every million funded is in faft a new cre- 
ation of fo much wealth to individuals, 
both of principal and intereft ; for the 
principal being eafily transferable, ope- 
rates exadUy as fo much calh ; and the 
intenft, by enabling fo many to confume 
the commodities on which taxes are laid 
for the payment of it, in a great meafure, 
produces annually an income to difcharge 
itfelf. Of all the enormous fums then 
expended, little befides the fubfidies> 
granted to German Princes, was loft to 

the 
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the individuals of this country, dioughr 
the whole was irrecoverably alienated 
from the public ; all the reft annually re- 
turning into the pockets of the merchants^ 
contraftors, brokers, and ftock-jobbcrs, 
enabled them to lend it again to the pub- 
lic on a new mortgage the following year. 
Every emiffion of paper credit by bank- 
notes, exchequer and navy bills, fo long 
as they circulate, anfwers all the purpofcs 
of fo much additional gold and filver as 
their value amounts to : if we add to thefe 
the immenfe riches daily flowing in fince 
that period from our commerce, extended 
oVer every quarter of the globe, from the 
new channels of trade opened with Ame- 
rica, and the amazing fums imported 
frorri the Eaft Indies, it will not fupe be 
difficult to account for the opulence of 
the prefent times, which has enabled men 
to increafe their expences, and carry lux- 
ury to a pitch unknown to aU former 
ages. I 

The elFcds of this vaft and fuddeik in- 
- . creafe 
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creafe of riches^ arc no lefs evident than 
their caufe : the firft, and moft obvious 
effcft of the incrcafc of monfey, is the de- 
creafe of its value, like that of all other 
commodities; for money being but a 
commodity, its value muft be relative, that 
is, dependant on the quantity of itfclf^ 
and the quantity of the things to be pur- 
chafed with it. In every country where 
there is great plenty of provifions, and 
but little money, there provifions muft be 
cheap, that is, a great deal of them will 
be exchanged for a little money : on the 
Contrary, where there are but little provi- 
fions in proportion to the number of con^ 
fomers, and a great plenty of money, or 
what pafles for money, there they will 
inevitably be dear; that is, a great 
deal of money muft be given to pur- 
chafe them. Thefe effefts muft eternally 
follow their caufes in all ages and in 
all countries; and that they have 
done fo, the hiftory of all countries 
in allnges fufficientJy informs us. The 

5 value 
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value of money at the time of the Norman 
conqueil^ was near twenty times greater 
than at prefent ; and. it ha^ been gradually 
idccreafing from that period, ir> proportion 
as our riches have increafed : it has de- 
creafcd not lefs than one-third during the 
prefent century ; and I believe one-half 
at leaft of that third fince the commence- 
ment of the laft war, which I doubt not, ^ 
could it be exaftly computed, would be 
found to be in due proportion to the in- 
creafe of its quantity, either in real or fifti- 
tious cafh ; and that the price of provi- 
fions is advanced in the fame proportion^ 
during the fame period. 

The increafe of money does not only 
operate on the price of provifions by the 
diminution of its own value, but by ena- 
bling more people to purchafc, and confe- 
quently to confume them; which muft 
unavoidably likewife increafe their fcarci- 
ty, and that muft ftill add more to their 
price* Twenty rich families will con- 
fume ten times as much meat, breads but- 

^ tcr^ 
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ter, foap, and candles, as twenty poor fa* 
milies confifting of the fame number s and 
the prices of all thefe muft certainly rife 
in proportion to the demand. This cf- 
fe£t of the increafe of wealth in many 
countries of Europe, is very vifible at this 
day, and in none more than in the northern 
parts of this ifland, who having of late 
acquired riches by the introduftion of 
trade, manufaftures, and tillage, can now 
well afford to eat roaft beef, and therefore 
confume much of thofe cattle, with which 
they were formerly glad to fupply us $ 
and will not part with the reft but at 
prices greatly advanced. Tl^.e confump-* 
tion of every thing is alfo amazingly in- 
creafed from the increafe of wealth in our 
metropolis, and indeed in every corner of 
this kingdom j and the manner of living, 
throughout all ranks and conditions of 
men, is no lefs amazingly altered: the 
merchant who formerly thought himfelf 
fortunate, if in a courfe of thirty or forty 
years^ by a large trade and ftrift oecono- 

my. 
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my, he amafled together as many thou-' 
fand pounds, now acquires in a quarter of 
that time double that fiim, or breaks for a 
greater, and vies all the while with the firft 
of our nobility, in his houfes, table, furni- 
ture, and equipage : the (hop-keeper, who 
ufed to be well contented with one difh of 
meat, bne fire, and one maid^ has now two 
or three times as many of each ; his wife 
has her tea, her card-parties, and her dref- 
fing-room j and his prenticehas climbed 
from the kitchen fire to the front boxes at 
the play-hoitfe. The lowefl manufadturer 
and meaneft mechanic will touch nothing 
but the very beft pieces of meat, and the 
fincft white bread ; and if he cannot ob- 
tain double the wages for being idle, to 
what he formerly received for working 
hard, he thinks he has a right to feek for 
a redrefs of his grievances, by riot and 
rebellion. Since then the value of our 
money is dccreafed by its quantity, our 
confumption increafcd by univerfal lux- 
ury, and the fupplics which we ufed to 

receive 
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r<5ceive from poorer countries, now alfo, 
g^own rich, greatly diminifhed, the pre- 
fent exorbitant price of all the neceffaries 
of life can be no wonder. 

From what has been here offered, I^ 
think this may be readily accounted for, 
without having recourfe to foreftallers, 
regraters, engroff^rs, monopolizers^ hig- 
Icrs, badgers^ bounties, poll - chaifes, 
turnpike-roads, enlarging of farms, and 
the extenfion of the metropolis, with all 
that ridiculous catalogue of caufes, which 
have been affigned by eflay-writers to this 
evil, and frequently adopted by the ab- 
furdity of their readers. How far all or 
any of thefchave accidentally, collaterally, 
or locally contributed to augment the 
price of provifions, I cannot determine^ 
nor do I think it of much importance to 
enquire ; becaufe I am fati^fied, whatever 
may have been their effcds, they could 
have had none at alU had they not been 
afliAed by the firft and great c^ufe, the in^ 
creafe of riches ; for no artificed of traders 
i can 
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can make their commodities dear in a 
poor country; that is, fell things for a 
great deal of money, where there is little 
to be found. It feems therefore to no 
pufpofe, to fearch out for caufes of the 
prefent high price of provifions, from 
fafts, whofe operations are. uncertain, and 
reafons at beft but Speculative, when it 
is fufficiently accounted for frdm thefc 
two great principles, the increafe of taxes, 
and the increafe of riches^ principles as 
abfolutely indiiputable, and as demonftra* 
ble as any mathematical problem. 

I (hall now make fome curfory obfer- 
vations and (hort conclufions on the prin- 
*ciples here advanced, which, allowing 
thefc to be true, can admit of no doubt. 
Firft then, although the price of provifions 
is at prefent very high, they cannot with 
propriety be faid to be dear. Nothing is 
. properly dear, except fome commodity, 
which, either from real or fiftitious fear- 
city, bears a higher price than other 
things in the fame country^ at the fame 

time. 
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time. In the reign of Henry II. the va« 
lue of money was about fifteen times 
greater than in the prefent age : a fowl 
then was fold for a penny, which cannot 
now be bought under fifteen pence; but 
fowls are not for . that reafon dearer now, 
than they were at that time ; becaufe one 
penny was then earned with as much la* 
hour, and when earned would fetch as 
much of every thing at market, as fifteen 
will in thefe days : was the value of mo- 
ney now as great, and the price of other 
things as fmall, as in thefe times, and pro* 
vifions bore the fame price as at prefent, 
they would then be dear indeed, and the 
pamphleteers would. have good reafon to 
impute their dearnefs to the frauds of en- 
groflers and monopolizers; but as the 
price of every thing befides, of houfcs, 
furniture, cloaths, horfes, coaches, fees, 
perquifites, and votes, are all equally ad- 
vanced; nay, as every pamphlet, which 
ufed to be fold for one fhilling, has now 
infcribed on its title-page, price eighteen- 
Vol, II. N pence, 
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pciice> their own works are a confutadoit 
of their arguments; for nonfenfe is a 
comiDodity in which there are too many 
driers ever tx> fuffer it to be monopolized 
or epgroffed. It is certainly therefore 
improper to fay that provifions ane dear» 
but we ihould rather affirm, what is the 
real faifirr that m(Miey is cheap ^ and if die 
complainants would ufe this expreffion 
iiiftead of the Qthcr, and at the fame time 
confider, that this arifes from the fucce& 
of our arnxs> and the extenfion of our 
trade,. I am perfuaded> diat if they were 
not lefs diftrefled, they would certainly 
be lefs difiatisfied,. and would, perhaps^ by 
degrees, comprehend, that, in a country 
engaged in expenfive wars and fuccefsful 
commerce, there muft be heavy taxes, and 
great riches j and that where there are 
taxes and riches, there the prices of pro*- 
vifions, and all other things, muft be 
high, in fpite of all the eflForts of mi- 
nifters or parliaments, who ought by no 
means to be blamed, for not effefting im- 

poflibilities. 
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poffibihties^ and counterafting the nature 
of things. 

Secondly, this cheapnefs of money in 
its confequences afFe&s different condi- 
tions of men in a very different manner ; 
to ibme it operates exadUy in the fame 
manner as real dearnefs and fcarcity> at 
the fame time that to others it gives con- 
fiderable advantages. All thofe who fub* 
fifl on fettled flipends, mufl inevitably be 
ruined by it : merchants^ and traders of 
ail kinds^ are greatly benefited i but the 
labourer and the land-owner are moft 
grievoufly opprefled, Thofe who fubfift 
on fettled flipends muft be ruined ; be* 
cauie, if their incomes cannot be ad- 
vanced in proportion to the decreafe of 
the value of money, and the confequent 
increafe of th€ prices g( every thing, the 
fame nominal fum which would afford af- 
fluence in one age, ^ill not prevent ftarvr 
ing in another ; of which we have nume- 
rous examples in our fchdols, colleges, 
alms-houfes, and other charitable founda- 

N 2 tions. 
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tions. Merchants and traders are con- 
ftantly gainers by it; becaufe they can 
always raife the prices of whatever they 
deal in> fafter that the value of money 
dccreafes : but the labourer, having no* 
thing to fiibfift on but his daily work, 
muft ever be behind hand in advancing 
the price of his labour ; becaufe he is not 
able to wait till it acquires its due propor* 
tion of value, and therefore by it he muft 
fufFer extremely. The land-owner like- 
wife cannot raife his rents in any propor- 
tion to the fall of the value of money ; 
becaufe the charges of cultivation, the fa- 
mily-expences of the occupiers, and the 
maintenance of an ingreafing poor, all 
burthens infeparable from his land, muft 
all rife in proportion to that fall j and thefe 
muft perpetually retard his progrefs. The 
price of labour and of land muft by de»- 
grees advance, as money decreafes in va- 
lue ; but, as thefe are the laft that will feel 
its efFefbs, the labourer muft, in the mean 
time, be milerably pinched^ and the land- 
owner 
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owner dreadfully impoveriftied by it. This 
is not fpeculation^ but a fadt which is 
too well verified by experience at this 
time, through every part of this kingdom, 
where the labourer, with his utmoft in- 
duftry, cannot now procure a belly-full 
for himfelf and his family ; and, notwith- 
(landing all the late improvements iri 
aigriculture, the very fame eftates in land 
which formerly maintained a. large family 
in fplendor and hofpitality, can now (carce 
repair and pay window- tax for a fpacious 
manlion-houfe, and fupply the owner of 
it with the neccflaries of life. When I 
hear a merchant, contraftor, or broker 
calling out for war, arguing for new loans 
and new taxes, I wonder not, becaufe I 
know that they are enriched by them, and 
I know alfo that they have fagacity enough 
to know it too : but when I hear a landed 
gentleman talk the fame language, when 
I fee him eager for war, which muft in- 
volve him in new diflrefles, encouraging 
loans, whofe intereft he muft pay, pleading 

N 3 for 



for taxes, which mud lie an eternal mort- 
gage upon his eftate, exulting in acquifi* 
tions of territories and commerce, which 
muft daily increafe his expences, and d|* 
minilh his income, and triumphing in 
riftorics which muft undo him, I own i 
am furprifed, but at the fame time rejoice 
to find, that, in this enlightened age| 
there is ignorance dill left amongft us^, 
fufiicient to produce fo difinterefted a pa- 
triot. 

Laftly, from the foregoing premifes 
we confequcnce evidently appears, which 
feems to have efcaped the fagacity of our 
wifeft politicians, which is, that a natioEi 
may, nay muft inevitably be ruiocd, who 
overy year increafcs her debts, notwith* 
ftanding her acqiiifitions by conqueft or 
commerce bring in double or treble the 
jfums which ihe is obliged to borrow : aind 
this by a chain of caufes and cbnfe- 
quences^ which the efforts of no human 
power or wifdom are able to difunite. 
New debts fequire new taxes 5 and new 

taxes 
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taxes muft increafe the price of proyi- 
fions :. new acquifmons of wealcRj b^ 6c^ 
ereafing the value of money, flill aggran 
vate this evil^ and ' render them ftill 
dearer; this deamefs of provifions muft 
augment the price of labour; this nraft 
advance the price of all manufadures ; 
and this mud deflroy trade; the deftruc- 
tion of trade muft ftarve the poor> expel 
the manufafturers, and introduce univerfal 
bankruptcy, riot» and confufion. Arti- 
ficers of all kinds will, by degrees^ mir- 
grate into cheaper countries : the number 
of clergy, whofe education muft grow 
mate expenfive, and incomes lels valu- 
able, will be infufficient for parochial du- 
ty : the pay of navies and armies muft be 
augmented, or they will no longer defend 
a country which cannot maintain them ; 
but rather themfelyes become her internal 
and moft dangerous enemies. 

From what has been here faid, I think 
it plainly appears, that the prefent exor- 
bitant price of provifions, and all the ne- 

N 4 ceffaries 
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ceflaries of life, chiefly arifcs from the in- 
creafc of our taxes, and of our riches j 
that is, from public poverty and private 
opulence, the fatal difeaie which has put a 
period to all the greatcft and moft flourifti- 
ing empire^ of the world : their deftruc- 
tive efFcfts have been fufficiently known 
in all ages ; but the remedy fuccefsfully to 
be applied to them, is yet a fccret. No ac- 
quifition of foreign wealth can be cfFedual 
for this purpofe : was our whole national 
debt to be at once paid off, by the intro- 
dudion of all the treafures of the Eaft, 
it would but accelerate our deftruftion ; 
for fuch a vail and fudden influx of riches 
would fo enhance our expences, and dc- 
creafe the value of money, that we fhould 
at once be overwhelmed with luxury and 
want. T he moft concifc method of cure 
would be to take fuperabundant wealth 
from individuals, and with it difchargc 
the debts of the public ; but here juftice, 
liberty, and law, would obftruft our 
progrcfs with infurmountable difiicultiea. 

Whoever 
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Whoever therefore would attempt this fa- 
lutary, but arduous undertaking, muft not 
begin by extirpating engroffers and regra- 
ters, nor by deftroying rats and fparrows, 
thofe great foreftallers of the public mar- 
kets 5 but . by gradually paying off that 
debt, not only by ceconomy, but by the 
moft avaritious parfimony, and as far as 
poffible, by narrowing thofe channels, 
through which riches have flowed in fuch 
torrents into the pockets of private men : 
he muft be deaf to all mercantile appli- 
cation .for opening new inlets of commerce 
at the public expence; he muft boldly 
refift all propofitions for fettling new co- 
lonies upon parliamentary eftimates ; and 
moft carefully avoid entering into new 
wars : in fliort, he muft obftinately refufc 
to add one Ixundred thoufand pounds to 
the national debt, . though by that means 
millions could be introduced through the 
hands of individuals. How far rfiefe 
meafures are practicable, or consent with 
the honour, dignity, ^or even advantage of 

this 
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this country iivdCher rcfpc&s, I cannot 
cktcrmine; but this I will venture to 
affirm^ that by no odiers thi9 calamity, fo 
loudly and ibjuftly at this time complained 
oi^ can ever be redrefled. ^ 

By what has been here thrown oxit^ I 
would by no means be underftood to* mean; 
to diicoitrage the kgiflature from enquir- 
ing ia&> abufes> of which I dod^t not but 
t&ere are many, and applying to thtm the 
moft efficacious and ^>eedy remedies f 
much lefs to difapprove the falutary mea-- 
fiires they have already taken toredrefe 
this evil, the wifeft, and perhaps the only 
enes which are prafticable for that end.. 
I propofe only to leflen the unreasonable 
expectations many have formed of their 
&ccefs, afifd the indignation coniequent 
firom their difappointment ; and to ftem 
a tittle tho(e torrems of abfurdiries, with 
which one is overwhelmed in all compa- 
nies' both male and feiViale* Every poli- 
tician at a cofiee-houTe has a noftrum for 
this difeafe^ which he pronounces infalli^ 

ble; 
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ble ; and abufes admrniftratian for not im-i 
mediately adopting it. Projeftors every day 
bold forth fchemes uninteUigifade and im^ 
prafticable ; for not executing which> go- 
vernn^ent is arraigned ; the ignorant fup» 
port thena, the faftiom make ufe of them> 
and oppo&ions, knowing what it is to be 
hungry^ pathetically bewail the miferies of 
the poor« The dowager at the quaidrille* 
table inveighs loudly againft the cruelty 
of parlian>ent> for difregarding the voice of 
the people^ and fufFering provifioais Co 
continue at lb exorbitant a price ; calls 9 
king; andiflhe happens to be beafted, 
grows more outrageous againft the xni- 
niftryj while the filent old general, her 
unfortunate partner, in three fentences 
recommends military execution on all 
butchers, bakers, poulterers, and fifh- 
mongers, as the moft equitable and moft 
cfFedtual remedy. Were thefe imperti- 
nences produftive of no mifchief, they 
would be only ridiculous, and unworthy of 
a ferious confutation 3 but as 

the 
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H^e nugajeria ducunt 
In mala ; 
as they, tend to deceive, to difappoint, and 
to cxafperate the minds of the vulgar, and 
to leiave thofc of thdr betters difcontented, 
suidi diflatisfied with government; what- 
ever (hall explain the true and fundamen- 
tal caufes of this calamity to the people, 
and give fome check to the nonfenfe, 
which is every where wrote, talked, and 
propagated on this fubje£t, is an attempt, 
which may render great and important fer- 
vice both to the focial and the political 
world. 
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-A 

THE 

OBJECTIONS 

T O T, H B 

TAXATION 

OF. OUR 

AMERICAN COLONIES, 

BY THE 

LEGISLATURE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

BRIEFLY CONSIDERED. 
WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1765* 

TH E right of the legiflature of Great 
Britain to impofc taxes on her Ame- 
rican colonies, and the expediency of ex- 
erting that right in the prefent conjuncture, 
are propofitions fo indifputably clear, that 
I (hould never have thought it neceflary 
to have undertaken their defence, had not 

many arguaicnts been lately flung out, 

both 
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both in papers and converfation, which 
with infolence equal to their abfurdity de- 
ny them both. As thefe are ufually mixc 
up with feveral patriotic and favourite 
words, fuch as Liberty, Prpperty, Eng- 
li(hnien, &c. which are apt to nnake ftrong 
impreffions on that nniore numerous part 
of mankind, who have ears but no under- 
ftanding, it will not, I think, be improper 
to give them fome anfwers : to this there- 
fore I ihall fingly confine myfelf, and do it 
in as few words as poflible, being fenfible 
that the feweft will give leaft trouble to 
myfelf, and probably moft information to 
my reader. 

The great capital argument, which I 
find on this fubjedfc, and which, like an 
elephant at the head of a Nabob's army, 
being once overthrown, muft put the 
whblc into confufion, is this! that no 
Engliftiman is, or can be taxed, but by 
his own confeflt : by which muft be meant 
one of thcfe three propofitionsi either 
that no EngMfhman can be taxed without 

his 



fiis own confent as an individual ; or that 
HO Englifliman can be taxed without the 
confent of the pcrlbns he chufes to repre- 
*fent him ; or that no Englilhman can be 
taxed without the confent of the majority 
of all thofe, who are elcfted by himfclf 
and others of his fcllow-fubjefts to repre- 
fent them. Now let us impartially con- 
jSder, whether any one of thefe propofi- 
tions are in fatft true : if not, then this 
wonderful ftrudure which has been erected 
i9pon them,, falls at once to the ground, and 
Kkc another Babel, periflies by a confufion 
of words, which the builders themfelves 
are unable to underftand. 

Firft then, that no Engliihman is or 
can be taxed but by his own confent as an 
Individual : this is fo far from being tmCy 
that it is the very reverfe of truth ; for 
no man that I know of is taxed by his^ 
own confent ; and an Engliihman, I be- 
lieve, 16 as little likely to be fo taxedj. 
as any man in the world. 

Secondly, that no Engliilaman is, or 

5 can 
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can be taxed, but by the confent of thofe 
perfons, whom he has cbofe to reprefent 
him ; for the truth of this I ftiall appeal 
only to the candid reprefcntatives of thofe-^ 
unfortunate counties which produce cyder, 
and fhall willingly acquiefce under their 
determination. 

Laftly, that no Englifhman is, or can be 
taxed, without the confent of the majo- 
rity of thofe, who are elefted by himfelf, 
and others of his fellow-fubjefts, to re- 
prefent them. This is certainly as falie as 
the other two ; for every Englifhman is 
taxed, and not one in twenty reprcfented : 
copyholders, leafeholders, and all men 
pofleffed of perfonal property only, chufe 
no reprefentatives : Manchefter, Birming- 
ham, and many more of our richeft and 
mod fiourifhing trading towns fend no 
members to parliament, confequently can- 
not confent by their reprefentatives, be- 
caufe they p hufe none to reprefent them ; 
yet are they not Englifiimen ? or are they 
not uxed i 

lam 
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1 dm well aware, that I fhall hear Ldck^i 
Sidneyi Selden, and many other gr^at 
hames quoted, to prove that every Eng- 
lifliman, whether he has a right to vote for 
a reprefentative or not, is ftill reprefented 
in the Britifh parliament ; in which opi-^ 
nion they all agree : ori what principle of 
common fenfe this opinion is fbfunded I 
comprehend not, btit on the authority of 
fuch refpeftable natnes I fhall acknow- 
ledge its truth ; but then I will afk one 
queftion, and on that I will reft the whole 
merits of the caufe : Why does not this 
imaginary reprefentation extend to Ame- 
rica, as well as over the whole ifland of 
Great Britain ? If it can travel three hun- 
dred miles^ why not three thoufand ? if it 
can jump over rivers and mountains, why 
cannot it fail over the ocean ? If the towns 
of Manchefter and Birmingham fending 
no reprefentatives to parliament, are not- 
Withftanding there rc^prefented, why are 
liot the cities of Albany and Bofton 
equally reprefented in that affembly ? Arc 
they not alike Britifli fubjefts ? are they 

Vol. II. O not 
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not Engltlhmen ?. or arc thejr only Eng^ 
liihmen when they folicit forprotcdion, but 
not Engliflinnen when taxes arc required 
to enable this country to proteft them ?. 

But it is urged, that the colonies are by. 
their charters placed under diftindt Go^ 
▼ernments, each of which has a legiflative 
power within itfelf, by which alone ir 
ought to be taxed -, that if this privilege 
is once given up, that liberty which every 
Englifhman has a right to, is torn from 
them, they arc all flavcs, and all is loft- 

The liberty of an Englifhrnan is a phrafc 
of fo various a fignification, having within: 
thefe few years been ufcd as a fynonymous^ 
term for blafphemy, bawdy, treafon^ li,- 
bels, ftrong beer, and cyder, that I fhall 
not here prefume to define its meaning ; 
but I Ihall venture to aflert what it cannot 
mean; that is, an exemption from taxes 
impofed by the authority of the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain ; ijior is there any 
charter, that ever pretended to grant fuch 
a privilege to any colony in America; 

5 and 
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and had they granted it, it could have had 
no force : their charters being derived 
from the crown, and no charter from the 
crown can poflibly fuperfcde the right of 
the whole Icgillature : their charters arc 
undoubtedly no more than thofe of all 
corporations, which empower them to 
make bye laws, and raife duties for the 
purpofes of their own police, for ever fub- 
jeft to the fuperior authority of parlia- 
ment ; and in feme of their charters, the 
manner of exercifing thefe powers is fpc- 
cified in thefe exprefs words, " according 
*' to the courfe of other corporations in 
" Great Britain :" and therefore they can 
have no more pretence to plead an exemp- 
tion from this parliamentary authority, 
than any other corporation in England. 

It has been moreover allcdged, that, 
though parliament may have power to 
impofe taxes on the colonies, they have no 
right toufe it, becaufe it would be an 
juft tax } and no fuprejne or legifl, 
power can have a right to enadt any 

O 2 
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in its nature unjuft : to this, I fhall onlj^ 
make this fliort reply, that if Parliamenr 
can impofe no taxes but what are equita- 
ble, and the perfons taxed are to be 
the judges of that equity, they will in ef- 
feft have no power to lay any tax at ali. 
No tax can be impofed cxaftly equal oa 
all i and if it is not equal, it cannot be 
jufti and if it is not juft, no power what- 
ever can impofe it ; by which fhort fyllo- 
gifm, all taxation is at an end ; but why 
it fhould not be ufed by Englifhmen on 
this fide the Atlantic, as well as by thofc 
on the other, f do not comprehend. 

Thus much for the right. Let us now 
a little enquire into the expediency of thisr 
meafure; to which two obj eft ions have 
been madle j that the time is improper; 
and the manner wrong. 

As to the ffrft, can any time be more 
proper ta require fome afliftance from our 
colonies, to preferve to themfelves their 
prefent fafety, than when this country is 
almoft undone by procuring it f Gan any 

time 
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time be more proper to impofe feme tax 
upon their trade, than when they are en- 
abled to rival us in our manufaftures, by 
the encouragement and protection which 
we have given them ? C^ any time be 
more proper to oblige them to fettle hand- 
fome incomes on their governors, than 
when we find them unable to procure 
fubfiflence on any other terms than thofe 
of breaking all their inftru^tions, and be- 
traying the rights pf their fovereign ? Can 
there be a more proper time to com- 
pel them to fix certain falaries on their 
judges, than when we fee them fo depen- 
dent on the humours of their afiemblies^ 
that they can obtain a livelihood no lon- 
ger than quam diu fi male gejferint ? Can 
there be a more proper tirfte to force them 
to maintain an army at their expcnce, than 
when that army is neceflary for their own 
proteftion, and we are utterly unable to 
fupport it ? Laftly, can there be a more 
proper time for this mother country to 
leave ofF feeding out of her own vitals, 

Q 3 thefe 
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thcfc children whom fhe has nurfcd up, 
than when they arc arrived at fuch ftrength 
and maturity as to be well able to provide 
for themfelves, and ought rather with 
filial duty to give fbme ailiftancc to her 
diflrefles. 

As to the manner; that is, the im^ 
pofing taxes on the colonies by the autho- 
rity of parliament, it is faid to be harlh 
and arbitrary; and that it would have 
been more confiftent with jufticc, at leaft 
with maternal tendernefs, for adminiftra- 
tion here to have fettled quotas on eacl^ 
of the colonies, and have then tranl^ 
mitted them with injundlions, that the 
fums allotted fhould be immediately raifcd 
by their refpeftive legiQatures, on the pe- 
nalty of their being impofed by parlia- 
ment, in cafe of their non-compliance ? 
But was this to be done, what would be 
the confequence ? Have their affemblies 
ihewn fo much obedience to the orders of 
the Crown, that we could realbnably ex- 
pc<^ Xh^t they would inimediately tax thenv- 
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fclves on the arbitrary command of a nrii- 
nifter ? Would it be poflible here to fettle 
ijiofe quotas with juftice, or would any one 
of the colonies fubrait to them, were they 
ever fo juft ? Should we not be compared 
to thofe Roman tyrants, who ufcd to fend 
orders to their fubjefts to murder them- 
felves within fo many hours, moft oblig- 
ingly leaving the method to their own 
choice, but on their difobedience threaten- 
ing a more fevere fate from the- hands of 
an executioner i And ihould we not re- 
ceive votes, fpeeches, refolutions, peti- 
tions, and remonllrances in abundance^ 
inftead of taxes ? In (hort, we either have 
a right to tax the coloniesj or we have not : 
if parliament is poffeffed of this i^ght^ 
^hy (hould it be exercifed with more de- 
licacy in America, than it has ever been 
even in Great Britain itfelfi If on the 
.other hand, they have no fuch right, fure 
it is below the dignity as well as juftice of 
the legiflature^ to intimidate the colonies 
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with vain threats^ which they have really 
no right to put in execution. 

One method indeed has been hinted at^ 
arid but one, that might render the exerr 
cifc of this power in a Britilh parliament 
juft and legal^ which is the introduftioa 
of reprefentatiyes from the feveral color 
nies into that bpdy ; but as this has never 
ferioufly been propofcd, I Ihajl nqt here 
confider the impradticability of this me- 
thod, nor the effefts of it, if it could be 
pradtifed j but only fay, that I have lately 
feen fo many fpecimens of the great pow- 
ers of fpcech, of which thefe American 
gentlemen are poffeffed, thaf I fhould be 
mpch afraid, that the fudden importation 
of fo much eloquence at once, would 
greatly endanger the fafetyand govern- 
ment of this country} or in terms more 
fafhionable, though lefs underftood, thi§ 
our moft excellent conftitution. If we 
can avail, ourfclves of thefe taxes on Jiq 
other condition, I Ihall never look upoq 

it 



k as a meafure of frugality j being per- 
fectly fatis6ed> that in the end^ it will be 
much cheaper for us to pay their army, 
than their orators^ 

I cannot omit taking notice of one pru« 
dential reafon, which I have heard fre- 
quently urged againft this, taxation of the 
colonies, which is this : that if they are by 
this means impoveriflied, they will be un- 
able to purchafe our manufaftures, and 
confequently we (hall lofe that trade, from 
which the principal benefit which we re- 
ceive from them mufl: arife* But furcly, 
it requires but little fagacity to fee the 
weaknefs of this argument 5 for Ihould 
the colonies raife taxes for the purpofes of 
their own government and proteftion, 
would the money fo raifed be immediately 
annihilated ? What fomc pay, would not 
others receive ? Would not thofe who 
fo receive it, ftand in need of as many of 
pur manufactures as thofe who pay ? Was 
the army there maintained at the expence 
pf the Amcricans/would the foldiers want 
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fewer coats, hats, (hirts> or (hoes, than at 
prefent ? Had the judges falaries afcer- 
tained to them, would they not have occa- 
fion for as coftly periwigs, or robes qf as 
expenfive fcarlet, as marks of their legal 
abilities, as they now wear in their prefent 
ftate of dependency ? Or had their gover- 
nors better incomes fettled on them for 
cbferving their inftruftions, than they can 
now with difficulty obtain for difobeying 
them, would they expend lefs money in 
their feveral governments, or bring home 
at their return le(s riches, to lay out in the 
manu&ftories of their native country ? 

It has been likewife aflerted, that every 
ihilling which our colonies can raife either 
by cultivation or commerce, finally cen- 
ters in this country ; and therefore it is 
argued, we can acquire nothing by their 
taxation, fince we can have no more than 
their all ; and whether this comes in by 
taxes or by trade, the confequence is the 
fame. But allowing this aflertion to be 
true, which it is not, yet the reafoning 

upon 
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upon it IS glaringly falfe : for furely it is 
not the fame, whether the wealth derived 
from thefe colonies flows immediately in- 
to the coffers of the public, or into the 
pockets of individuals, from whence it 
mufl: be fqueezed by various domeftic 
taxes before it can be rendered of any fer- 
vice to the nation : furely it is by no 
means the fame, whether this money 
brought in by taxes enables us to diminifh 
part of that enormous debt contrafted by 
the laft expenfive war, or whether com- 
ing in by trade it enable? the merchant, 
by augmenting his influence together with 
his wealth, to plunge us into new wars 
and new debts for his private advantage. 

From what has been here faid, J think 
that not only the right of the legiflature of 
Great Britain to impofe taxes on her Co- 
lonies, not only the expediency, but the 
abfolute neceflity of exercifing that right 
in the prefent conjundlure, has been fo 
dearly, though concifely proved, that it 
)s tQ be hoped that in this great and im- 
portant 
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portant qucftion, all parties and faftions, 
or, in the more polite and fiifliionable 
term, all conneftions will moft cordially 
unite 5 that every member of the Britifh 
Parliament, whether in or out of humour 
with adminiftration, whether he has been 
turned out becaufe he has oppofed, or 
whether he oppofes becaufe he has been 
turned out, will endeavour to the utmoft 
of his power to fupport this meafure. A 
meafure which muft not only be approved 
by every man, who has any property or 
common fcnfe, but which ought to be 
required by every Englifli fubjed of a^ 
Englifli adminiftratipn. 
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SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 

AL L fooliih people are wife enough to 
be foon tired of their own company; 
and therefore impatient of folitude^ per- 
petually impofe it upon their ynfortunace 
acquaintance. 

Thofe who are extremely civil> are fel- 
dom fociable j becaufe they receive more 
trouble^ than entertainment from com- 
pany. 

That men ufually grow more covetous 
as they grow older^ does not fo much pro- 
ceed from the increafe of their afiedtion 
lor wea]th> as from the decreafe of theif 
inclinations for any thing belide : their 
regard for money continues the farne^ 

but 
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but they meet with fewer temptations to 
part with it; their love of pleafures is 
leffened by fatiety, their ambition by dil^ 
appointments, their prodigality by expe- 
rience, and their generofity by ingrati- 
tude. 

Every year, as we grow older, appears 
fliorter than the preceding, and the reafon 
of it is this ; all our ideas of time muft be 
derived from that portion of it, in which 
we have already exifted, and that tnuft be 
the ftandard by which we meafure it ; as 
this ftandard therefore extends itfelf by 
our living longer, fo every period muft ap- 
pear fliorter in proportion to itt thus 
when we have lived ten years, one year is 
the tenth part of the duration of our whole 
cxiftence ; but when we have lived eighty, 
it is then but the eightieth part of the fame 

term. 

Honour is but a fi£bitious kind of hd« 

nefty : a mean, but a neceffary fubftitutc 

for it in fooictics, who have none : it is a 

fort of paper credit, with which men are 

obliged 
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ebiiged to trade^ who are deficient inr the 
fterling cafh of true morality and religiom 

Women are certainly not at all inferior 
to men in refolution^ and perhaps muclv 
k(s in courage^ than is commonly ima- 
gined : the reafon they appear fo is, be- 
caufe women afFe£t ta be more afraid^ 
than they really are, and men pretend to- 
be lefs*. 

Men's opinions much oftcner proceed 
from their adions, than their adions fvova 
their opinions: they ad firft, and ihca 
with great facility reconcile their princi- 
ples to their eonduiS:; for which reaibn^ 
we find many, whom no advantage can 
induce to do any thing,, which appears to 
them wrong ; but of that many, very few, 
who can ever be convinced that any thing 
is wrong, from whence either plcafure or 
profit accrues to themfelves. 
. Were all men honeft, the world wpuld 
go on much more happily than it does at 
prefent i but were all men wife,, it would 

not 



net go on at all : fo gready preferable tS 
honefty to underftanding. 

As a man of fenfe can ufually out-wit 
a fool, bccaufe his defigns are inconceiva- 
ble to his adverfary's underftanding ; lb a 
fool will fometimes be too cunning for a 
wife man, for the very fame feafon j that 
is, becaufe he will conceive fchcmcs, which 
could never enter into a wifer head thanf 
his own. Counter-plotting an abfurd fel- 
low is like fighting a left handed fencer s 
you receive a wound, becaufe it comes in 
a direfbion from whence you had noreafon 
to expeft it, and he gains a viftory merely 
by his aukwardneis. 

Much fpirit and little fenfe are the word: 
ingredients of which a human creature? 
can be compofcd ; he, who has miich 
fpirit and much underftanding, will pro- 
bably make a great and illuftrious charac-^ 
ter : he, who has little fpirit and little 
fenfe, may prove an honeft, ufeful, and 
happy man : but he, who is fo unfortunate 

a» 
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as to have a great deal of fpirit^ and a 
fmall fliare of undcrftanding, muft ever be 
mifchicvous to others, and miferablc in 
himfelf. 

Contempt among mankind, like aftion 
and re'-aftion in folid bodies, is always re- 
ciprocal and equal i whoever defpifes his 
company, may be affured, that he is not 
lefs defpifed by them : a wife man is juft 
as much defpifed amongft fools, as a fool 
amongft wife men : whores and gamefters 
are not more contemptible in the eyes of 
others, than all others are in theirs, who 
are not of their own genteel fraternity. 

Our refentment sand attachments are 
commonly the principal obftacles which 
retard us in our progrefs to wealth and 
greatnefs : he, who can totally exonerate 
himfelf of thefe two grand impediments, 
the remembrance of paft injuries, and gra- 
titude for paft benefaftions, can hardly 
fail of travelling through the dirty roads 
of bufinefs and ambition, with great ala* 
crity and fuccefs. 

Vol. 11. P Thofe, 



Thofe, wha live idly on hereditaiy for- 
tunes, are apt to look with much envy on 
the wealth and affluence enjoyed by men 
in profeffions, and with no Icfs indignation 
on the unjuft means, by which, in moft 
profeffions, they are acquired : but they 
ought to confider, that to thefe very 
means,, unjuft as they are, they themfelves 
are indebted for the fecurity of their own 
lives, liberties^ and eftates ; for fuch is the 
nature of mankind, that if, in their gene* 
ral ftruggle for wealth and power, they 
cannot fucceed by art, they will infallibly 
make ufe of force ;. that is, if they are not 
indulged in fome ingenious, learned, and 
legal methods of politely preying on each 
other, they will quickly have recourfe ta 
fire and fword. 

He, who will not be cheated a little,, 
will be abufcd a great deal, and by that 
means fufFcr no lefs in his fortune,, than in 
his reputation : our firft leffon,. therefore,, 
in the art of oeconomy, fliould ever be to> 
learn how to permit ourfclves to be pro- 
perly 
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perly impofed on, in due proportion to 
our fituation and circumftances. 

No two qualities in the human mind 
are more effentiaily different, though often 
confounded, than pride, and vanity : the 
proud man entertains the higheft opinion 
of himfelfi the vain man ftrives only to 
infufe fuch an opinion into the minds of 
others s the proud man thinks admiration 
his due i the vain man is fatisfied if he can 
but obtain it : pride by ftatelinefs demands 
refpeft; vanity by little artifices folicits 
applaufe: pride, therefore, makes men 
difagreeable, and vanity ridiculous. 

Whoever appears to have a great deal 
of cunning, muft, in reality, have but very 
littler for if he had much^ he would have 
enough to conceal it* 

The vice of ingratitude cannot be fo 
frequent as it is ufually reprefented j be- 
caufe the inftances of real and difinterefted 
obligations, from whence alone it can pro*- 
ceed, are very rare. 

Applaufe is more frequently acquired 

P 2 by 



by profufenefs, than by charity ; that isv 
by fufFering ourfelves to bfe impofed on, 
than by bellowing our money on proper 
objefts : becaufe thofc who over-reach us, 
look upon their acquifitions as the juft re- 
ward of their own fuperior abilities, and 
are therefore not unwilling to publifh 
them; whereas, thofe who receive our 
donations, feel the weight of obligations, 
always implying an inferiority, which 
men little care to remember, and lefs to 
talk of. 

Painters of human nature, like thofe of 
human faces, are of two forts ; the one 
give us beautiful piftures, but without the 
leaft rcfemblance of thofe who fit for 
them; the other draw ftrong likeneffes, 
but for the mod part fomething uglier 
than the originals* 

Whoever would deceive the multitude, 
let him not defpair of perfuading them to 
believe any one thing in the world except 
truth. 

Advice is fcldom well received, well in- 
tended. 
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l:ended3 or produftive of any good : it is 
feldom well received, becaufe it implies 
a fuperiority of judgment in the giver ; and 
it is feldom intended for any other end3 
than to Ihew it : it is feldom of any fer- 
vice to the giver, becaufe it more fre- 
quently makes him an enemy, than a 
friend ; and as feldom to the receiver, be- 
caufe, if he is not wife enough to adt pro- 
perly without it, he will fcarcely be wife 
enough to diftinguifh that which is good. 

He, who will not change his principles, 
will find himfelf, in a little time, under a 
neceflity to change his party. 

Liberty is a fine -founding word i but 
ixioft of thofe who ufe it, mean nothing 
more by it thaa a liberty to opprefs others, 
themfelves uncontrouled by any fuperior 
authority. 

As property always produces power, fo 
power is always convertible into property : 
therefore it is. demonftrable, that the cor- 
ruption of parliaments nauft ever increafe 
with the increafe of their power, and can be 

P 3 lefTcned 
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Icflencd only by the diminution of their im- 
portance. How abfurd, thereforie, are thofe, 
who labour at the fame time to increafe li- 
berty, and to deftroy corruption j that is, 
who endeavour to give the people more 
power to carry to market, and at the fame 
time to hinder them from felling it ? 

The chief bufinefs of a government is 
like that of a nurfe, to hinder thofc who 
are under its care from doing mifchief to 
themfelves j of which they are in perpc- 
tual purfuit, and perpetually angry with 
thofe who endeavour to prevent them. 

We need not travel far over the world, 
to acquire a fufficient knowledge of hu- 
man nature and human government : by 
fagacity and obfervation it may be eafily 
learned within the narrow limits of a An- 
gle parifli, the meaneft veftry being a<5hi- 
ated by the fame principles, and managed 
by the fame arts, as the moft holy fynod, 
or the moft auguft fenate : the conduft of 
the drama is nearly the fame ; the diffe- 
rence 
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tenet lies only in the addrefs anc^ dignity 
^f the aftof s» 

There is, undoubtedly, great difference 
ki the wifdom and honefty of particular 
men, but very little in thofe of large 
numbers in the fame fituation and circum* 
dances ; as individual grains of corn may 
differ much in fize and weight, but two 
bulhels taken out of the fame heap, will 
certainly be nearly fimilar. 

It feems a fundamental principle o£ 

modern politics, that every means that 

can bring wealth into a nation, muff: add 

jufl: fo much to its happixiefs, profperity, 

and duration; but this is no more tme, 

than that every fingle perfon k happy, 

healthy, and long-lived, in proportion to 

his riches. 

It is often afferted, that the landed and 

trading intereft of a nation muff: ever be 

infeparable ; and each of them aflure us, 

that their own is the intereft of the public : 

but all thefe propofitions are fallacious ; 

there are few inftances in which the landed 

P 4 and 
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and trading interefts coincide; in mofl: 
they are diametrically oppofite ; nor arc 
cither, or both of them, always the interefl: 
of the public j whofe true intercft is only 
to keep thcnm from dcftroying each other> 
and involving herfelf in dangers and ex* 
pences. 

The landed interefl: of this nation, like 
the filly and defencelefs Iheep, in filence 
offers its throat to the butchery of every 

adminiftration, and is eat up by every 

» 

ravenous profefllon ; while the trading 
intercft, like the hungry and unmannerly 
hog, devours every thing, and if a finger 
is but laid upon it, the whole country i$ 
diftraftcd with the outcry. 

It is not a litde furprifing, that man- 
kind have in all times fo much delighted in 
war, and that notwithftanding all the mife- 
ries it has brought upon them, they fhould 
ftill continue to rufli into it with as much 
alacrity as ever ; the' true, though fecret 
reafon of which, is certainly this : there is 
'mplanted in human nature, corrupt as it 

is. 
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is, fo ftrong an approbation of virtue, that 
however determined men are to indulge 
their evil inclinations, they never enjoy 
them with any fatisfa£lion, unlefs they can 
find out fome means of hiding their defor- 
mities, not only from the eyes of others, 
but even from their own, and they are there- 
fore extremely fond of every expedient that 
c^n aflift them in this favourable felf-de- 
ccption, and procure them leave to be 
:wicked with a good character, and a good 
confcience : now war is of all others the 
mod: eSe£tual for this purpofe ; as it 
grants us a plenary indulgence for every 
vitious difpolition in the human mind ex- 
.cmpted from all punifhment, or even 
cenfure, as well as from all relu<5tance and 
remorfe : it fo dreffes up idlenefs and 
profligacy, malevolence and revenge, 
cruelty and injuftice, in the amiable ha- 
bit of zeal^for the glory and profperity of 
cur country, that we can give a loofe to 
them all, not only with the applaufe of 
the world, but with the fincere approba- 

^ tion 
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tioh of our own hearts ; and of fuch high 
cfttmation is this privilege, that we think 
it a fufBcient rccompence for all the mifo- 
ries and defolation, which the mutual ex* 
ercife of it cannot fail to introduce. 

Men's zeal for religion is much o( the 
fame kind as that which they (hew for a 
foot-ball: whenever it is contefted for, 
every one is ready to venture their lives 
and limbs in the difpute ; but, when that 
is once at an end, it is no more thought 
on, but fleeps in oblivion, buried in rub* 
bifh, which no one thinks it worth his 
pains to rake into, much lefs to remove. 

In religious quarrels, the propofitions 
in difpute arc generally fuch as thofc who 
impofe them cannot bdieve, and thofc 
who rejeft them cannot underftand : and 
therefore no one is perfecuted for not be- 
lieving, but for not profeflang to believe, 
when they do not j that is, for infolently 
prefuming to be either wifer, or honefter 
than their persecutors ; an affront, which 
the ftroageft fide always extremely rc- 

5 feats> 
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{ents, and fevcrely punifhes, under the ter«» 
rible denomination of obftinate herefy. 

The true fcriptural meaning of the 
Word Faith, feems nothing more, than 9 
docility or promptitude to receive truths 
and of Chriftian Faith, to believe the di- 
vine authority of that religion, and to 
obey it's precepts : in this fenfe furely too 
much merit can never be imputed to it ; 
but fince this denomination has been fo 
undetermined, that no two ages, nations, 
or fefts, have affixed to it the fame ideas^ 
and fo abufed, that under it every abfur- 
dity that knavery could cram down, or 
ignorance fwallow, have been compre- 
hended ; fince it is ftill capable of being 
fo explained, as to mean any thing that 
an artful preacher pleafes to impoie on an 
illiterate audience, the laying too great 
a ftrefs upon it muft be highly dange- 
rous to the religion and liberties of man- 
kind : but the propofing it as 9 compo- 
fition for moral duties is of all others the 
moft mifchievous doctrine ; as it unhinges 

all 



all our notions ot divine juftice, and eihi- 
blifhes wickednefs upon a principle $ and 
it is the more mifchievcfus^ as it cannot 
fail of being popular^ becaufe^ as it is 
ufually inculcated3 it is in fad: nothing 
more than offering to the people a li- 
cence to be profligate, at the eafy price of 
being abfurd j a bargain, which they will 
ever teadily agree to. 

Mankind live all in mafquerade: he, 
therefore, who mixes with them unmaiked 
is always ill received, and commonly 
abufed by the whole aflembly. 

As man is the only rifible animal, fo is 
he the only ridiculous one, except a mon- 
key, which is no farther ridiculous than it 
refembles him. 

In all controverfies one may obfervc 
thofe always adhere moft obftinately to 
their opinions, who are incapable of un- 
derftanding the fubjeft of the difpute; 
and this, I think, might naturally be ex- 
pefted i becaufe thofe, who have aflented 
to propofitions without any reafon, c^n 

poflibly 
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poffibly have no reafon for doubting qf 
their truth. 

He who exercifcs no trade or profcfliort 
is impofed on by every one, without any 
power of making reprifals : he is like a 
man in the pHlory, pelted by all without 
being able to return it : he has but one 
chance, which few men's fituation or abi- 
lities will admit of which is that of reta- 
liating upon the public. 

There is in every country a certain 
charafteriftic of tafte, which, during the 
fame period of time, afFefts all arts, fci- 
ences, and profefTions, in a flmilar man-> 
ner, though perhaps not eafy to be ex-» 
prefled : that which prevails with us at 
prefent, is an affeftation of fomething fu- 
perior to nature and truth j of all that 
excites our admiration, rather than of 
what fatisfies our judgment j the very 
fame extravaganzas run through all our 
arts, manners, and diverfions, to the ut- 
ter negleft of all true beauty, fimplicity, 
and ufefulnefs: thus our architedure is 

difgraced 
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difgraced with the tawdry deformities of 
Chinefe ornaments; our mufic has ex« 
changed her harmony and pathos for the 
tricks of jugglers, and our dancing her 
dignity and graces for tumbling and gri^ 
mace; our tables are filled with uneat- 
able monfl-ers of our own creation, our 
ftages with an unintelligible jumble of 
harlequins and heathen deities, and our 
poetry, like a carver's (hop, is crowded 
with unmeaning ornaments, without any 
place to which they can with propriety be 
adapted ; our politics foar into impra6ti« 
cable fpeculation, and our religion runs 
up into methodifm and madnefs. 

lies, by being a long while repeated, 
and circulated through many hands, ac- 
quire fo much authority, that ^at length 
they pafs for truth without any further in- 
quiry : time and repetition have the very 
fame effcfl: upon nonfenfe. 

A lie fent out into the world, like a 
bomb difcharged amongft a crowd, burfts 
into innumerable pieces, every one of 

which 
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which carries miichicf with it in k» 
flight. 

Learning and liberty are exccHent 
things ; butj like tea and brandy^ they are 
extremely pernicious in the hands of the 
vulgar, from the mifchievous ufe which 
they are fore to make of them» 

One of the moft prevailing principles 
«t prefent is, to trufl: no adminiftration 
with any power whatever ; yet, to ex- 
pedl: of every adminiftration, that they 
fliould perform things, which, without 
the moft arbitrary power, are utterly im* 
pradicable. 

Nothing fo much manifefts, as well sa 
aaigments the weaknefs of a ftate, as be^ 
jBg obliged to admit men into power by 
the force df faflion and oppofition td 
{>ower$. becaufc this continually incites 
more faftion,. and more oppolition for the 
lake of power, and at the fame time inca- 
pacitates all who thus acquire it to exer- 
cifc or retain it ; every fuccecding oppo- 
lition grow ftronger by experience in the 

arts 
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arts of diftrefling, and every adminiftra^ 
tion weaker from inexperience in the 
arts of governing ; for oppofition is the 
moft unpromifing fchool in which a mi- 
nifter can receive his education ; it being 
as unlikely that a man (hould learn the 
fcience of government by the pradice of 
difhirbing it, as that he fhould acquire 
the fkill of an architeft by pulling down 
houfes, or the trade of a glazier by break- 
ing of windows. 

All adminiftration of government muft 
be unpopular from the nature and effencc 
of government itfelfj for the nature and 
cflence of all government is nothing more 
than a compullion of individuals to a£t 
in fuch a manner for the fupport of fo- 
ciety, as they are neither wife nor honeft 
enough to do from the fuggeftions of their 
own heads and hearts ; this compulfion, 
therefore, muft be contrary to both their 
judgments and inclinations, and confe- 
quently unpopular i and for the fame rea- 
fon always more unpopular in proportion 

to 
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to (he vigour and wifdom with ivhich it 
is exercifed. 

- An able, . honeft, and wife minifter, by 
various particular circumftanccs, may be 
popular for a time ( but he is not very 
wife if he imagines that his popularity 
proceeds from any of thefe qualifications. 

The fituation of a minifter, who rifcs 
to the fummit of power on the wings of 
popularity, is no more to be envied than 
that of a cat who is carried up to the clouds 
at the tail of a paper kite : whilft it lafts, 
it is all but fcrambling and giddinefs ; and 
on the firit qhange of the wind, or breach 
of the pack-thread, down he tumbles. 

It is a certain though a ftrange truths 
that in politics almoft all principles that are 
{peculatively right are pradically wrong ; 
the realbn of which is, that they proceed 
on a fuppofition that men ad: rational 
ly s which being by no means true, all 
that is built on fo falie a foundation, on 
experiment falls to the ground. 

V01..IL Q^ One 
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One of thefe falfe principles^ amongft s 
thoufand which we hear daily afiertcd for 
truths is thts^ that thofe who are pofTefled 
of mod property will fight bcft in its de-» 
fence : this appears to be truCj becaufe it 
would be true if men fought from ra<- 
tional motives ; but as they do not it is 
juft the reverfc of truth, as the hiftory of 
all ages and nations fufiiciently teftifies> in 
which we fee that all poor coimtries, that 19 
thofe who have leaft property, have always 
been moft valiant, and moft fuccefsful in 
war I andy in rich countries, property has 
been ever bcft defended by thofe who 
have none. 

Another principle of the fame kind is^ 
that national bufinefs would be moft hap* 
pily tranfaftcd by parliaments totally in* 
dependent : this too in (peculation has the 
appearance of truth, but in experience 
hone of the reality j becaufe the fuppo^ 
£tion on which it is founded is utterly 
falfe, which is> that the individuals of Axb 
pariiamentSj uninfluenced by all felf-inte- 

reft> 
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reftj and the connexions proceeding from 
it, would be diredked by their judgments 
to chufe the moft falutary meafures, and 
bound by their confciehces to purfue 
them i whereas, in fa£):, the majority of 
numerous aifemblies have neither judg- 
ments to diftinguifli right, nor confciences 
to tie them to the purfuit of it i and if 
iininfiuenced by all real or imaginary in- 
tereft, will infallibly do mifchief, or no- 
thing at alL 

There are many who are equally zea- 
lous for the deftru&ion of all prerogative 
as well as parliamentary influence ; which, 
though extremely abfurd, is not incon- 
fiftent with the principles of modern pa-r 
triotifm, the fundamentals of which are, 
that all government is an impofition of 
the few upon the many, which they ought 
perpetually to endeavour to fhake off, and 
that the people ought to be governed by 
themfelves only, that is, in oth^r words, 
not to be governed at all. 

The meaneft abilities may eafily, by 

0^2 inflaming 
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inflaming faftions, reduce a government 
to fo weak and ruinous a condition^ that 
the moft confummate wifdom cannot re- 
ftore it to vigour and tranquillity ; as a 
fool or a mad-man^ with a farthing candle, 
may caufe fuch a conflagration in a city 
that the wifeft of its inhabitants may be 
unable to extinguish. 

If any one fancies that a people cam be 
governed without force or corFuption, 
merely by purfuing right meafures, as we 
hear frequently advanced by men totally 
ignorant of human nature and human 
bufinefs, let him make the experiment in 
a fingle parifli, and if there, without com— 
pulfilon, power, influence, or gratuity^ 
folcly by the ftrength of reafon and mo- 
tives of public utility, he can pecfuade 
the inhabitants to fubmit to equal and ne- 
ceflary taxes, to; repair their roads, erefl: 
bridges, inclofe commons, drain- marfhes, 
and employ their poor, or perform any 
other works of general and mutual ad- 
vantage 1 1 fay,, if |xe cao accomplifh this, 

' . let 
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let him retain his opinion 5 but if hi 
finds it utterly imprafticable, let hinn not 
expedt that it can ever be done in a 
whole nation, in which there are fo many 
fa6tions> interefts, and abfurdities to con- 
tend with. 

Political authors, of all others, have the 
leaft underftood their fubjeft; which is 
not furprifing, fince authors are generally 
Ipeculative men, and all knowledge of 
this kind entirely praftical; wherefore 
he who has ftudied Ariftotle and Plato, 
Grotius and PufFendorfF, in his clofet, will 
be lefs acquainted with the arts of go^ 
verning than the meaneft attorney, or the 
loweft alderman of the loweft corporation ; 
thefe may probably make no fmall profit 
ciency in the fcience j for all human bufi.- 
nefs is miferably fimilarj the moft auguft 
fenate being aftuated by the fame princi- 
ples, and managed by the fame arts as the 
moft contemptible parifh veftry ; the plot 
and conduft of the drama is niuch the 

0^3 fame. 
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fame, the diflference lies only In the ad-^ 
drefs and dignity of the aftors. 

Nations, like armies, have ever been 
governed by watch words, giveii out by 
their leaders for the ufe of the day : 
church and ftate, liberty and property^ 
trade and navigation, have all had their 
turns hei-e, and done their bufinefs, with*" 
out having had any meaning, or at leaft 
without any that was underibood by thofe 
who moft loudly and frequently repeated 
them> 

If you can convince a great man that 
you are attached to him by paft fer- 
viccs, he will ferve you again ; but if you 
can perfuade him that he is obliged to 
you, he will in all probability fee you no 
more* 

Man fhould ever look upon himfelf as 
that center link of an immenfe chain of 
iubcMrdinate beings which ties the anima) 
and rational parts c^ it together : from 
this confideration he would receive much 
and material knowledge concerning the 

4jitiq> 
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duties of his ftation ; he would learn how 
he ought to behave himielf to thofe infe-* 
rior animals that are depeixlent on hlni> 
and what he may expedl fronri fuperior 
beings^ on whom he is probably no le& 
dependent himfelf. 

What name (hould we beftow on a fu* 
perior beings whofe whole exiftence was 
employed^ and whole fole pleaTure con- 
Med in terrifying, infnaring, tormentingi 
and deftroying mankind i who promoted 
dieir propagation merely to acquire more 
objeds of perfecution, and preferved their 
lives only to prolong their miferies ; whole 
foperior talents were exerted fokly in fo- 
tYientinghoftilities among them, in contriv- 
ing and furnifliing them with deftrudive 
weapons, and in teaching and encouraging 
them to ufe them in roblMi^g and murder* 
ing each other i whofe power was em- 
ployed in affifting the rapacious, deceivf- 
ing the fimple, and oppreffing the inno<- 
cent 5 who, day after day, without pity or 
remorfej without advantage or provoca- 

CL4 tion. 
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don, (hould thus purfue mifchief for'di* 
verfion, and be delighted in proportion to 
the miferies he occafioned ? I fay, what 
name could we find deteftable enough for 
fuch a being ? yet let us confider it impar- 
tially, and we fhall find that, with regard 
to inferior creatures, juft fuch a being is a 
fportfman. 

Was a fuperior being, who h^ never 
vifited this terrefirial glpbe, informed by 
another who had, that it was inhabited by 
creatures called men, who, though well 
able to make themfelvcs, that is each other, 
happy, yet were perpetually labouring to 
introduce univerfal mifery by their mutual 
injuries ; that thoufands of thefe creatures 
were perpetually employed in plundering, 
ftarving, maiming, and murdering each 
other i that they did and fufFered all this 
in obedience to the commands of a few of 
the mod: wicked and worthlefs individuals 
of their own ipecies, whom they neither 
knew or cared for, or perhaps ever £aw ; 
if he was told at the lame time that thefp 

creatures 
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ereatures were endued with realbn^ free- 
will, refleftion, forefight, and love of felf- 
prefervation, he would certainly look 
upon this information as the fifbions of a 
traveller, and never be perfuaded that fuch 
creatures could ever really exift in any 
part of the univerfe. 

If that tenet of quakerifm, that war is 
abfolutely unlawful, is not ftri6Uy true, it 
is certainly very near it ; for all wars muft 
be unjuft, and confequently unlawful on 
one fide, and they are moft commonly (b 
on both at their commencement, and al« 
ways in their progrcfs. 
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THOUGHTS 



O N A 

PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

« 

TH £ great object of a parliamentary 
reform I take to be this^ to procure 
a parliament totally independent on the 
crown and its minifters; in which no 
member (hall be intimidated by power^ 
feduced by hopes, or corrupted by inte- 
reft : this feems at prefent to be the chief 
purfuit of all our political doctors -, the 
grand fpecific which alone can cure all 
iOur national diforders, and reftore , our 
bfokei) copftitution to its original vi- 
gour. 

On this important fubjedt two quef- 
tions ofFer themfelves for our cpnfidera- 
jtioni firft^ What are the moft likely 

means 
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means to obtain fuch a parliament ; and 
fecondly. What would be the efFeds of 
it if obtained. 

For the firft, innunnerable have been 
the fchemes prefcntcd to the public by 
real and pretended patriots^ that isj by 
thpfe who have, more honefly than fenfe, 
and thofe who have more fenfe than ho- 
nefly. Some have been for fhortening 
the duration of parliaments to three, and 
fome to one year: fome have recom- 
mended voting by ballot, as the moft ef- 
'feftoal method to put an end to bribery j 
others have difapproved it as inconfiftent 
with that open avowal which ought to ac- 
company every aft of a Britifli freeman : 
fome have propofed to annihilate all the 
imall and corrupt boroughs, and to add 
the fame number of reprefentatives which 
they now fend to the feveral counties : 
ibme to add to the counties, and not to 
disfranchife the boroughs j others to abo- 
lilh the boroughs, without any addition to 
the counties : fome to enlarge, and fome 

to 
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to diminilh the qualifications of the: 
eleiftors ; and others to require no qualifi- • 
cation at all^ but to allow every man x 
vote, who is not difqualified by naturCi, 
for want of reafon, or by law, for the 
commiffion of fome crime : but as very. 
few have agreed in any one of thefe pro-, 
pofitions, and no one has been able to 
form any fatisfaftory plan out of them 
all, I fliall not here enter into any diicuf- 
fion of their merits, or make any compa- 
rifon between them ; but fhall only iay, 
that of all thefe plans, that of giving a 
right of voting univerfally, together with 
aanual eleftions, appears to be the moSt 
uniform, confident, and efFedlual : it has 
indeed one capital dcfeft,* which is, that 
it is abfolutely and utterly imprafticabk ; 
but I do not mention this as an objeftion, 
fo far from it,, that I think it is its chief 
excellence, and is what induces me to 
prefer it to all the reft. 

To be convinced of the imprafticability 
of this fcheme, let us but figure to ourr 

felves 
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jfclves muidtudes of all defcriptiofis and 
denominations called out to exercife their 
right of votings inflamed by conteft and 
in>ft>xicated by liquor ; labourers and ma-* 
Aufafturers of every kind^ dbovt and un-* 
der ground; weavers from their looms^ 
and miners from tinneries, and coal-pits 5 
failors from their (hips, and foldiers from 
their quarters ; — to whom we mull add, 
thoufands of thieves, fmugglers, rogues, 
vagabonds, and vagrants : I fay, let us 
figure to ourfelves all thefe refpeftable 
tlcftors let loofe in one day throughout 
every part of the kingdom, and fuch a 
icene of confufion, of drunkennefs and 
riot, of rapine, murder, and conflagration, 
win prefent itfelf, as muft (hock us with 
horror, even in imagination. 

Nor would it be pofl^ible to carry on, op 
ever to conclude cleftions in which the 
voters^ are fo innumerable, and conlc- 
qucntly fo unknown. They muft be pol.- 
led in one of thele two ways ; they mufl: 
cither be admitted only to, vote in the pa- 

5 rilhes 
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riihes to which they belongs or pormittoi- 

to be polled m whatever place they h^- 

pened^ or chofe to be at the time of the 

deAion : fhould the firft of thefe me- 

thods be adopted^ the acceptance or re- 

jediofl of every vote might be attended 

with the trial of a fettlement^ and covnfei 

learned in the law be heard on both 

fides : if the latter, crowds fo numerous^ 

and fo unknown to die candidates, and 

all whom they could employ to poll them, 

would prefs intp every place, where nx>- 

ney and liquor flowed in the greateft 

abundance, that the chief part of them 

jmight vote in ten different places, or tea 

times in the fame place undifcovered i 

imd if thefe elections were annual, one 

could not be finiflied before the other 

i>egan. 

Another reafon which perfuades mc 

-that this khcmc is impradicable, is, thai; 

J cannot forefee any clafs of men whole 

"intereft or inclination would not induce 

them to oppofe it : the landed gendeman 

would 
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would not much approve, that every pau* 
per, gypfy, vagrant, and leaft of all every 
poacher, fhould enjoy as great a fliare in 
the legiflature as himfelf; the city of 
London will never confent that every 
drajrman, hackney-coachman, and chim- 
ncy-fwcepcr, Ihould be veiled with a$ 
good a vote as the lord mayor and alder- 
men, nor the livery be defirous of admit- 
ting fo numerous an addition to their re* 
fpe<5lable fraternity: the corporations 
throughout the kingdom, will never fub* 
mit to have their conlequence annihilated 
by a participation of their privileges with 
fo innumerable a multitude; nor do I 
think that very multitude, or the people 
at large, would be extremely zealous to 
fopport it : at firft, indeed, when they are 
told, that they (hall all be legiOators, ob% ^ 
liged to obey no laws but of their own 
making, nor pay any taaies hut of theii? 
own%ipofing, and that every one of them 
ihall have as good a vote for a parliament 
xnan as the Squire or the parfon, and re^ 

coUeft 
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CoUeft that this vote has ever been a» 
good as ready money; they will perhapa^ 
be a little elated and delighted with their, 
new acquiiition j but when they are bet-r 
ter informed^ and underftand, that the in- 
tent of this fcheme is to prevent all bri- 
bery and corruption^ and will preclude 
them from receiving one fliijling or one 
dram of gin for their votes, they will re- 
ject this ufelefs donation with contempt 2 
and there will not be a tinker, wh6 will 
not chbofe rather to mend a kettle for fix- 
pence, than the conilitution for nothing, 
nor a labourer, who will not make faggots 
rather than laws, nor a pick-pocket, who 
will not prefer the exercife of his profeflion 
at an ele6tion to giving his vote. 

But was this fchejne of univerfal repre- 
(cntation, or any other of the propofed plans 
of reformation prafticable, and purfued, 
certain I am, that they would not in the 
leaft contribute to the great end, which is 
the formation of an independent parlia* 
ment, becaufe reafon does not perfuade 

Vol. !!• Jl me. 
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me^ that electors the moft ignorant and 
^ofligate, the moft neceflitotis and ve* 
nz\, would return mennbers more incor^ 
mpt than the preient; nor does experi* 
ence teaehs me, that ten or twenty confti- 
tuents would chufe repreientative& lefs 
able or lefs honeft than ten or twenty 
thoufand. 1 am firmly convinced, both 
by reafon and long experience, that no 
alteration in the mode of ele<^on, or in 
the electors thetnfclvcs, would produce 
any change in the elefted ; in them lies tl^ 
iburce of the evjl, which no external ap- 
plication can approach : whether they are 
chofen by a greater or jsk lefs number, by 
counties or boroughs> by the rich or by 
the poor, by ballot or by audible voices^ 
the parliament, when aflembled,. will be 
juft the fame; difFercnt modes of eleftioa 
may make fome difference in the trouble 
and expence of the candidates,, and may 
differently affedk the morals of the peo- 
ple, and the peace of the country, bur 
will niiake no di^rence in the reprefenta** 

tive 
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tive bod7 when brought together^ and it 
is of little fignification by what means 
they come there : the majority of any 
legiflative affenibly> confifting of five 
hundred and fifty members^ in the fame 
circumftances and fituation^ will infallibly 
aA in the fame manner ; if their fitua^ 
tions differ^ their proceedings will differ 
with them^ In the weaknefs of infant 
ftates^ and in perilous times, they will 
be more intent on the fafety of the com* 
munity> becaufe their own is immediately 
included in it; but when the danger is 
removed^ they will be more influenced by 
the view$ of intereft and ambitioh> they 
will fplit into factions and parties^ and lift 
under contending leaders^ and fometinies 
prefer their intereft or their own to tha^ 
of their country. Their corruption will 
always increafe in proportion^ to theiir 
power^ becaufe they have more to fell and 
are more neceHTary to be bought^ Thofe 
who cannot make ihift with fuch a parlia^ 
ment> muft have none, becaufe it is im. 

R 2 pofTible 
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podible for any mode of eleflioiij or fpe-^ 
cies of electors, to choofe a betterj unkfs 
they could make men^ as well as mem- 
bers. 

Let us now fee what would be the ef- 
fects of this independent parliament^ if ob- 
tained. By an independent parliament, iii> 
the language of the prefent times^ is to be 
und&rllood a parliament in' which thi^ ma- 
jority would oppofe any adminiftration : 
now no arguments are neceffary to prove, 
that with fuch a; parliament no public bu- 
finefs whatever could be tranfadted, nor 
any government fubfift. But it will be 
faid, this is not what is wifhed for, but one 
in which the members Ihall be always 
ready to fupport the meafures of minifters, 
wheni right, and to refift them whea 
wrong, unawed,. and uninfluenced, and 
guided, only by the diftates of their own 
judgment and confcience. This indeed 
is what every wife man would defire, but 
no wife man will expeft to fee, as no fuch 
aflcmbly, if numerous^ ever exifted in this 
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or in any country^ from the beginning of 
the world to the prefent hour^ nor ever 
can^ unlefi mankind were melted down^ 
and run in a new mould : as they are now 
fermed^ in every numerous aflembly there 
mull be (bme who have no judgment^ and 
pthers who have no confcience, and fome 
who have neither : take away felf-intereft^ 
and all thefe will have no ftar to fteer by, 
but mi){l; fail without a compafs^ juit as 
the gales of favour, or refentment, of po- 
pular abfurdity, or their own fhall direft 
them; a minifter therefore mud be pof* 
iefled of fome attradbiye influeace, to e^^ 
able him to draw together thefe di&ordanf 
particles, and unite them in a firm and fo- 
lid majority, without which he can pur-- 
fue no meafores of public utility witb 
fteadinefs or fuccefs. An independent 
Houfe of Commons is no part of the 
Englifh conftitution, the excellence of 
which confifts in being compofed of three 
powers, mutually dependent on each 
Other : of thefe, if any one was to become 

R 3 independent 



independent of the other two, it muft en-» 
grofs the whole power to itfclf, and the form 
of our govcrnnient would be immediately 
ehaoged. This an independent Houfe of 
Commons adually performed in the laft 
Century, murdered the king, annihilated 
the peers, and eftablifhed the worfl: kind 
of democracy that ever exifted i and the 
fame confufion would infallibly be re- 
peated, fliould we ever be fo unfortunate 
as to fee another. 

A numerous affembly uninfluenced is 
as much a creature of the imagination, as a 
griffin or a dragon j the one created by the 
poets, the other by ignorant or defigning 
politicians. Parliaments have ever been 
influenced, and by that means our confti- 
tution has fo long fubfifted ; but the end 
and nature of that influence is perpetu- 
ally mifreprefented and mifunderftood. 
They are feldom, very feldom, bribed to 
injure^ their country, becaufe it is feldom 
the interefl: of minifters to injure it j but 
the great fourcc of corruption is, that they 

will 
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iy91 not ferve it for nothing. Mef} get 
into parliament in purfuit of power^ ho- 
nours, and prefenhentsi^ and until the^ 
obtain them, detemiine to obltfu^ ^i 
bufinefs, and to difired jgovernmeot ; but 
happily for their country, they are no 
fooner gratified, than they are equally 
zealous to promote the onej and fuppoct 
the other. 

Upon the whole, under the fame mode 
of eledions, and under parliaments not 
lefs influenced than the prefent, this na- 
tion has not only fubfifted for many years^ 
but arrived at the fummit of wealth, ho- 
nour, power, and dominion, and might 
ft ill have prefer ved them, if the means of 
that influence had been fufficient to fa- 
tisfy the demands of ambition, and the 
hunger of fadion. But even now, if wc 
furvcy the condition of every country on 
the globe, and compare it with our own, 
we fliall find abundant reafon to be con- 
tented : there are in it fome evils, and 
much good, which is the utmoft which 

R 4 any 
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any human inftitudon will adniit of. We 
have^ indeed^ too much oratory^ too m^ch 
liberty^ too much debt, and too many 
taxes ; but then we have [denty> and nuy 
havepeace^if we pleafe : we have fecurity 
to our perfbns and properties^ and excel- 
lent laws^ juftly, though not very cheaply 
adminiffered,; we have a parliament not 
worfe, anA a king a great deal better thae 
'^e deferve^ and thecefofe I (hall conclude 
:with' the words of Shakefpe^rj^ 

*7Vj better fure, to hear the ills loe kfunv^ 
* Than fly to others, nvhich nve ijww tua of^ 
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SCHEME 



FOR TH X 



COALITION OF PARTIES. 

178a. 

OBSERVING it fcveral times anr 
nounced in the papers, that a cer- 
tain able politician would Ihordy oblige 
the world with a Scheme for the Coali- 
tion of all Parties : I have long waited 
with much impatience for a fight of fo de- 
firable a work, from fo eminent a hand ; 
but having been hitherto difappointed, I 
thought 1 could not employ a few leifure 
hours more beneficially for my country^ 

than 
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than in adding my inconfiderable endea- 
vours for the difcovery of this important 
fecrct; and that, the more heads were 
employed in a defign fo ufeful, the fooncr, 
and the more complcatly, it ,would be 
finiihed. If the fcheme of that ingenious 
gentleman fhould exaftly correfpond with 
mine, much weight will be added to my 
propofa) J but, if they ihould differ in a 
few particulars, the impartial and infalli* 
blc public may take their choice, 

I Ihall not here follow the example of 
our modern reformers, civil and ecdefi- 
aftical, in pulling down without rebuild- 
ing, complaining without redreifing, and 
oppofing without propofing; but Ihall 
offer a plain and fimple fcheme, which I 
am fure will be effectual, and hope will 
be unej^ceptionabk to men of all parties, 
connexions, and denominations; as ft 
cannot fail to promote all their interefts, 
as well as chat of the public. 

Before I prefumed to prefcribe, I 
diought it right to inveftigate the caufc of 

5 the 
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the difeafe ; and therefore have diligently 
enquired whether our prefent diflcntions 
have arifcn, as formerly, from any dif- 
ferences of opinions, or any contradiftory 
articles in our political creeds; but, on 
the {bridled examination, I can find no fuch 
differences to exift : parties I fee many, 
but cannot difcern one principle amongft 
them; they are ncitherWhigs nor Tories, 
Monarchy- men nor Republicans, High-* 
church nor Low- church, Hanoverians nor 
Jacobites : they have all afted alternately 
on all thefe principles, as they have ferved 
a prefent occafion ; but have adhered to 
none of them, nor even pretended to pro- 
fefs them : they have all been ready to 
fupport government, whenever they have 
enjoyed the adminiftration of it; and al- 
moft all as ready to fubvert it, whenever 
they were excluded. I fee few, very few, 
who have formed the moft diftant inten- 
tions of deftroying the government, or 
changing the conftitution of this country ; 
but, I am afraid, I fee as few, who icruple to 

plunge 
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plunge them both into the moft imminent 
danger, rather than be flopped in the wild 
career of their headlong ambition : from 
whence it appears to me plainly demon* 
firable, that all our preCent diffentions are 
pothing more than an outrageous conteft 
for power and profit, there being no other 
caufe from whence they can poflibly be 
derived. He, therefore, who can point 
out a method to put an end to this con- 
teft, need enquire no farther ; the work is 
done, and a cordial and laAing coalition 
win immediately enfue. 

In order to qualify myfelf for this talk, 
and forming fuch a coalition, I have en- 
deavoured to recoiled all the plans, whiph 
have hitherto been offered in writmg or 
converfation, for this purpoCe; and I 
cannot remember one, that contained any 
thing more, than this fhortpropofal, to dif- 
mifs all at that time in adminiftration, and 
to admit the propofer and his friends into 
their places, which he always calls a coa* 
lition, and recommends as the only mer 

thod 



fhod to reftore concord to a nation, whicit 
he fails not to reprefent as much out of 
humour as himfclf. Althotigh this plan 
may probably be perfcftly right, as it 
has bften uni^rerfally adopted by all par- 
ties in their turns ; yet it has of late been 
tried with fo little fuccefs, that I would by 
no means have it repeated, artd therefore 
k fli^l ntake no part of my propofaL 

I have likewife confu Jtcd fome of the 
moft indigent, thinking thenrr the moft 
difintcrefted, patriots, ftruggling for that 
liberty and property of which they them- 
felves enjoy fo finall a (hare, whofe fenti- 
ment& therefore had great weight with mcr 
on this important fubjefb: but thefe ail' 
unanimoufly agree, that no concord, or 
coalition, can or ought te take place, un« 
til an cfifeftual place-bill and annual par- 
liaments (hall be eftablifhed j that thefe, 
and theie alone, can put an end to our 
diflcntions, by extirpating venality and 
corruption, and reftoring to us an inde- 
pendent and boneft reprefentation s but fd 

duU 
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dull am I of apprehenfionj that the falu« 
tary efFefts of thcfe regulations do not 
appear to me quite fo clears becaufe, 
though I know that honefly will make 
men independent, yet I do not fee that 
independence will make them honefti 
nor that a parliament, if not honeft^ will 
be the Icfs dangerous for being indepen- 
dent. Nor can 1 comprehend, that mul« 
tiplying corrupt eledions will put an 
end to corruption; nor that the more 
frequent returns of expenfive contefts 
will promote the choice of thofe who 
have the Icaft money to fpend i nor, if 
fuch ihould be chofen, that they would 
be more independent becaufe they were 
poorer, and confequently had more wants 
to be fatisfied : all this may be very good 
logic, but it does not ftrike very forcibly 
on my underftanding ; and therefore nei^ 
ther of thefe regulations fhall be admitted 
into my fyftem. 

I fhall prefcribe no remedies for na* 
tional difordersi the effedls of which I am 

not 
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not able to anfwer for^ which perhaps 
after a long circuit through every veflel 
of the body politic may produce confer 
quences direftly contrary to my inten- 
tbns ; and, inftead of curing the prefenc 
complaints, render them much worfe, 
or produce a new difeafe, more dangerous 
and mojre difficult to conquer : I Ihall ra- 
ther ftrike at once at the great root of all 
political evils, which every one knows 13 
the miniftry itfelf 5 and therefore, inftead 
of recommending annual parliaments, X 
fhall propofe an annual adminiftration 1 
in which linglc regulatiom my whole 
fcheme is comprehended, and which I 
would have conftituted in the following 
manner* 

On the firftday of every feflion of par- 
liament, before any bufinefs fliould be 
proceeded on, an urn or box fhould be 
placed on the table of each houfe, in 
which fliould be depofited fmall pieces 
of paper, infcribed with the names of a}l 
the great offices in the ftate, houfliold^ 

creafury. 
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treafury^ and admiralty^ and fealed up 
^ith the greateft fecrecy and care, the 
names of thofe offices which are ufually 
appropriated to the members of each 
houfe being put into their refpeftive boxes« 
I would then propofe, that a committee 
of thirty from the peers, and one hundred 
from the commons, of their moft confi- 
derable members, fhould be chofen by 
ballot, or the whole be admitted, if that 
fliould give more fatisfaftion, who jQiOuld 
draw out thefe tickets from the urns or 
boxes, and immediately take pofleflion of 
whatever poll fortune Ihould thus fling 
into their hands, and keep it unmolefted 
and irremoveable during the next enfuing 
year, their commiflions being made out 
accordingly : as to all inferior places, they 
Ihould remain in the fame hands, to pre* 
vent any cdnfufion of interruption in the 
bufinefs of the public, until they become 
vacant by deaths or promotions, and then 
they Ihould be filled up by the principals 
in each department for the time being ; 

by 
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hy which means they will all have equd 
opportunities of providing for their friends 
and adherents, who will not then be very 
numerous, or much wanted, when offices 
are attainable only by the foregoing me- 
thod. 

This fcheme neceflarily puts an end to 
all contefts for power and profit, and with 
them to venality, corruption, and all our 
political difeafes, which are but their una- 
voidable confequences : when nothing can 
be obtained by contention, we fhall con- 
tend no more 5 peace and harmony will 
return, and this much-fought-for coalition 
immediately be efFefted. It is alfo, like 
all other great difcoveries, fo fimple and 
obvious a remedy, that it is not a little 
furprifing that it (hould not have been 
before hit upon by fome of thofe nume- 
rous ftate phyficians, who daily ftudy, 
and prefcribe to the national Conftitu-^ 
tion. 

But, in order the better to explain its 
operations, and Ihew its falutary eiFeds, I 

Vol. II. S (haU 



fiiatl confider it under the following heads i 
how it will affeft the king, how the admi« 
niftration, how the oppofition, and how the 
nation. And here I beg leave to premife^ 
diat by thefe I would not be underftood 
to mean thole only who now fill thofe 
fituations> but all kings, adminiftrationsy 
and oppofitions> that do> or fhall at any 
time exift hereafter. 

Firft then as to the Idng ; I am fenlible 
that this fcheme will rob him of one of 
the choiceft of his prerogatives, the diC* 
pofal of all offices of truft and profit ^ 
wifely, as fome have thought, placed in 
his royal hands by the conftitution for the 
moil: falutary purpofes ; though improper* 
ly in the opinion of others, to whofe ihare 
none of them have fallen i therefore I 
ihould by no means advife, that fo capi« 
tal and fo hazardous an alteration {hould 
be made permanent by law, but only 
tried for a few years,, as an experiment^ 
whole conlequences cannot be well afcer- 
tained until they become vifibk by prac* 

ticc. 
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tice. But^ however it may afied the rights 
of the crown^ it will certainly relieve the 
poflfeflbr from innumerable trouble i the 
jewel here taken away is indeed one of 
its richeft>yet it is one of the heavieft 
loads on the head of the wearer » and cart* 
not fail to convert it into a crown of 
thorns. It is indeed a prodigious power j 
but it is a perplexing power, which ferves 
only to make the many folicitors who mull 
be rcfufed angry, and the few who are 
obliged ungrateful ! it is indeed a pre- 
eminence of royalty, but it is a painful 
pre-eminence; and to reliilquifh it, 
would be an efcape from moft of the dif- 
quietudes which attend that exalted but 
uneafy lituation. Could this be done, 
a wife, a juft, and virtuous prince would 
no longer lie under the difagreeable nccef- 
fity of preferring knaves for their in- 
trigues, profligates for their abilities, and 
fools for their connexions j nor any more 
be molefled with addreflfes, remonftrances, 
and petitions 5 for no excluded party, if 

S 2 my 
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my fchcmc was eftablifticd, would ever 
addrefs to remove an adminiftration^ 
which> like a butterfly, could furvive but 
one feafon ; none would remonftrate 
againft grievances, which, by their acqui- 
fition of places would all be very foon 
redrcflfed j nor petition to diflblve a par- 
liament, which will probably fall ready 
made into their own hands in the courfe 
of a few months. 

From minifters in pofTeflion only I 
expeft objeftions^ but, if they would 
confider how greatly this fcheme will con- 
tribute to their own eafe and advantage^ 
objef^s to which diey ufually pay Ibtne 
regard^ they cannot, I thinks refuie k 
their concurrence : for whenever they 

r 

Ihall be fa fortunate as by this means to 
get into power, they will be fure to keep 
it for a whole twelve*month ; and not 
only keep it, but keep it unmolefted by 
all oppofition : for, when power is thus 
placed in the hands of Fortune, ftie alone 
can be blamed for the unfuccefsful efforts 

of 
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6f ambition, and the difappointment of 
men's oym imaginary merit. This will 
exempt all minifters from the moft difa* 
greeable embarraffments of their office ; 
they will no longer be obliged to negleft 
their fupporters, and promote their adver- 
fariesj nor to reward every one in propor- 
tion as they abufe them; a condu6t> 
which though habit, I know, renders lefs 
painful than might be imagined ; yet mud 
ever be inconvenient, becaufe it cannot 
fail to create new adverfaries, and new 
abufes. They will no longer be depen- 
dent on the caprice of a miftrefs or a fa- 
vourite, nor even on the will of their fb- 
vereign himfelf 5 nor will they be dif. 
treflcd, if they Ihould be fo uncommonly 
unfortunate, as to have to deal with a 
prince, who has not one vice, attach- 
ment, or prejudice, by the indulgence of 
which he can be either purchafed or con- 
trouled. They will no longer be obliged 
to court the humours, or fatisfy the de- 
ipands of an infatiable . parliament ; nor 

S 3 reduced 
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reduced to the humiliating neceflity of' 
frequent applications to recruit the reve- 
nues of the civil, lift, exhaufted by cor- 
rupting men to be honeft, and paying 
them for that fupport to government, for 
which their own intereft and duty ought 
to have been iufficient inducements ; and 
whenever they are difplaced by this rota- 
tion, they can have no caufe to be angry, 
and therefore cannot be tempted to dilgracc 
themfelves, by inlifting immediately into 
oppofition, by unfaying all they have 
faid, undoing all they have done, defeat- 
ing every meafure which they had 
adopted, and facrificing their principles 
and charaftcrs to gratify their refent-*' 
ments. As they will have little to pro- 
mifc, and lefs to beftow, they will be little 
troubled with thofe two worft fpecies of 
pcrfecutors, their friends, and their ene- 
mies ; they will no longer be baited in 
fcnates, reviled in news-papers, and in- 
fulted in the ftreets ; and both their pro- 
mifes and their windows will be left fre- 
quently 
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quently broken ; in ihort, they will ofcener 
be able to dine as regularly^ to fleep as 
quietly 9 and walk as fecurely^ as the mod: 
infignificant man in the kingdom. I 
fhall add but one other inducement to 
prevail on minifters to agree to my pro- 
pofal; an inducement, which perhaps 
they may think too inconfiderable to be 
mentioned ; which is this, that by it they 
will be placed in a fituation, in which they 
may be capable of doing fome fervice to 
their country ; in which^hcy nuy enjoy 
leifure and quiet, fuf&cient to enable 
them to form and execute fome plans for 
the regulation of our police, the re-efta- 
blifhment of our government^ and pay* 
ment of our debts; all which^ in their 
prefent ftate of being pilloried and pelted, 
are utterly impradticable. If there fhould 
be any in adminiftration, who are fkilled 
in, or fond of play, their patronage I may 
forely depend on, as my fcheme will af- 
ford them a new and entertaining game, 
in which Fortune will be the difpofer of 
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all good things ; a lady> with whom they 
have had fo ^long an intimacy^ and with 
whom they may be prefumed to have no 
inconfiderable intereft. 

To the oppoGtion^ I think, few argu- 
ments need be ufed, to perfuade them to 
fupport a fcheme fo manifcftly calculated 
for their advantage ; which will immedi- 
ately extricate them from a laborious and 
unprofitable fituacion, and give them an 
equal chance with others of acquiring the 
moft honourable and profitable offices in 
the ftate, of which at prefent they feem to 
have no chance at alK Whenever they 
ihall be fo lucky, as to be elefted by this 
means into power, they will then enjoy ali 
the benefits which I have juft now enume- 
rated, in the fituation of minifters; and 
whenever they fliall be unfortunately ex- 
cluded, their condition even then will be 

« 

much preferable to their prefent i for they 
-will be delivered from the troublcfome and 
barren occupation of fruitlefs oppofition^ 
which will then exift no more : they will 
therefore no longer be obliged to toil and 

fweat. 
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fweat, whole days and nights, in fupport- 
ing queftions, which they difapprove : and 
motions, which they neither cxpedt noi* 
wiih to carry ; they will no more be ob- 
liged to expend their own fortunes in 
forming clubs, cementing faftions, fo- 
menting tumults, and purchafing peti- 
tions, on the bare poffibility of being fome 
time or other reimburfed by the public. 
They will no longer be compelled to de- 
ceive the people, whofe interefts they re- 
gard; CO debafe the character, and abandon 
the privileges of both houfes of parliament^ 
of which they are niembers : or to infult 
the Sovereign, whom they love and ho- 
nour, and whofe favour is their principal 
purfuit ; nor, if all thefe Ihould fail, to 
call in a patriotic plague, famine, or war> 
to their afliftance : this condud, I know, 
is ftriftly juftifiablc, from neceflity, and 
fidelity to connexions, and warranted by 
precedents innumerable and immemorial ; 
but yet, on reflexion, n;iuft certainly be diC- 
agreeable to honeil and ingenuous minds. 

Befides 
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Befidcs an exemption from thcfe Hcrcu* 
» lean labours, they will acquire, even dur* 
ing their exclulion, no inconfiderable 
pecuniary advantage i for the rcverfionary 
chance of a lucrative place in the choice 
of next year will fetch no contemptible 
fum in the prefent j and I doubt not, as 
foon as my fcheme fhall be eftablifhed, 
will be as exadtly calculated, and as readi* 
ly done at Jonathan's, as a Lottery Tic- 
ket, or Bank or India Stock, for the open- 
ing. 

Let us now fee how this my fcheme 
will affeft the nation. And here I dif- 
cern a moft agreeable profpeft ; for I fee 
an end to all parliamentary contefts, the 
offspring of felf-intereft, and parent of 
corruption ; and with it an end to all 
thofe faftions and difcontcnts, thofe mif- 
condudls and niisfortunes, which have di- 
vided and diftreflfed this country for above 
half a century : 

•' Hdifonte derhata clades 
^^ In patriam ppulumque finxit'* 

From 



From this impure fource they have all 
proceeded ; from this has every calamity 
iffued, that has overflowed the land : it 
was this that produced a Spanifh war in 
the year 1739, which produced a French 
war, which after a ihort peace produced 
another French, another Spanifh, a Ger- 
man, and American war ; thefe produced 
a national debt of one hundred and fifty 
millions, with innumerable and never- 
ceafing taxes to defray their intereft ; 
thefe have produced loans, jobbs, con- 
trafts, and all manner of plunder ; thefe 
have produced private riches and pub- 
lic poverty, which have produced high 
price of provifions, dearnefs of labour^ 
complaints of manufafturcrs, luxury and 
idlenefs, riots and tumults, with all thofe 
numerous grievances, which the nation 
really feels, or fancies that fhe feels, from 
her prefent nervous difpofition. 

All thefe, I queftion not, will be pre- 
vented in future by my propofal ; to 
which I have never heard any objeftions, 

except 
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except the two following, which I fliall 
endeavour to anfwer. 

Firftj that thefe annual changes in ad- 
miniftration will occadon fuch continual 
changes in meafures, that no fyftem, fo- 
reign or domeftic, could be purfued with 
ftcadinefs and efFc6t. To this I reply, 
that, under the prefent mode of govern- 
ment, this muft certainly be the confe- 
quence of fuch frequent changes j but, 
under the regulations of my fcheme, they 
will have no fuch operations ; becaufe the 
new miniftry, being introduced without 
conteft, will be under no neceffity of 
counterafting every meafure which had 
been adopted by the old : they will not 
be mortgaged to old connexions and old 
animofities, nor embarraffed by old prin- 
ciples and old profeflions 5 and therefore 
they will not be obliged in honour to in- 
volve.the nation in a war, becaufe the laft 
miniftry had concluded a peace 5 nor to 
rclinquiih taxes of which they might 
avail themfelvesj becaufe they had former- 
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ly voted againft them; nor to wink at 
libelsj and indulge riotSj becaufe they had 
once been ufeful ; nor to ruin themfelves 
by the fame arts by which they had ruined 
their predeceflbrs, to prove the confift* 
cncy of their condud:. This rotation of 
minifters will therefore be fo far from 
changing fyftems, that it will contribute 
very much to continue them ; for, if any 
one adminiftration fhould happen to fix 
upon any one fyftem, the reft, having no 
inducement to alter it, will probably pur- 
fue it in preference to the trouble of find- 
ing out another. But if the worft fhould 
happen, and no fyftem at all be purfued, 
the nation perhaps might not fufFer fo 
much as may be imagined; for what 
fyftem can we remember to have been 
ever flriftly adhered to in this country, 
except this, that oppofition fliould do 
mifchicf, and minifters embarrafTed by a 
perpetual warfare do nothing ; and yet 
under this we have conftantly gone on, 

improving 
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improving in wealth, trade, liberty, ptower, 
and profperity, to this hour. 

The other is, that if all oppofition is 
by this fchcme put an end to, there will 
rennain no check upon evil minifters, and 
the people will be left a defcncclefs prey 
to their tyranny and rapacity. This, in- 
deed, is a formidable objeftion ; and fo 
tenacious am 1 of %hc liberties of the peo- 
ple, and fo jealous of the encroachments 
of minifterial power, that, if I thought 
my propofal would be attended with con- 
fequences fo fatal, I would inftantly aban- 
don it, in fpite of all the parental fondnefs 
of a projeftor. But of this I cannot enter- 
tain the lead: apprehenfions ; for although 
it will deftroy all oppofition in parliament, 
where it is feldom honeft, and always 
hurtful ; yet it will leave it in full vigour 
amongft the people, where it is often ho- 
neft, and feldom injurious to the public : 
enough of it will remain in the hearts and 
mouths of common-coundl-men, livery- 
men. 



men, and freeholders, to watch over the 
condudt of minifters j here is its native 
foil, and here it ought always to be cul-» 
tivatcd : but whenever it takes root 
annongft the great, whenever it fhoots up 
into courts, councils, and fenates, it loon 
degenerates into felfilh and angry faftions, 
who, under a pretended zeal for the welfare 
of the public, are contending only who 
ihall firft facrifice it to the mean ends of 
private ambition or avarice ; for true Eng* 
lifh oppo^tion to government is like that 
refpeAable animal the trueEnglifh maftifF, 
who, when permitted to prowl and roar 
about the yards and out-houfes, is a faith* 
ful, honeft, and intrepid guardian ; but, if 
admitted into the drawing-room, becomes . 
a very offenfive and a very dangerous vi- 
fiton 

And here, by the bye, I cannot but ap- 
plaud the honefl fagacity of that honours- 
able fociety, the Supporters of the Bill of 
Rights, who have declared eternal war 
with all great men, eftecming them dange<- 
5 rous 
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rotjs coadjutora in the caufe of liberty^ and 
wifely concluding, that it is impoflible that 
perfons poflefled of exalted titles, vafl: 
property, and extenfive power, (hould ever- 
bc in carneft, in endeavouring to deftroy 
their own fuperiority, and the fubordina- 
tion of others. 

Much more might be urged in favour 
of my fcheme ; but I fhall leave it to its 
own apparent merits for fuccefs, and (hall 
now conclude with this (ingle caution to 
my readers, not to imagine that there is 
any thing in the foregoing pages in the 
lead degree ludicrous ; a caution which I 
think not altogether unneceffary, from 
frequently obferving, that plain truths, 
concifely exprcfled, and brought home to 
mens minds, are apt to ftrike on the very 
fame chords in the human brain, which 
are peculiarly appropriated to wit and 
humour, and are therefore often miftaken 
for them : for which reafon, I forwarn all 
who fliall perufe this (hort effay, againft 
falling into th^s common trtot i and affure 

them. 
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them, that, in thefe confiderations on this 
fcrious fubjeft, not any wit, nor any hu- 
mour except good humour, is, or was ever 
intended to be, admitted ; nor is the lead 
reBeftion defigned on the condudt of 
any man, or fet of men whatever : my 
fcheme is folely founded on conjefture, 
arifing from the known principles of hu- 
man nature, which concludes that men 
will ad: in fuch a manner, in fuch circum- 
dances, and fuch fituations. It is not 
here afierted that any have fo afted in 
fuch fituations s but only fuppofed, that 
the generality of mankind eternally will. 
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THOUGHTS 

iO N T H :^ 

NATIONAL PEBT. 

NOtwithftanding the pradbice of fund-* 
ing has prevailed in th^ country 
for a century, the nature and efFefts of a 
;dc;bt by this means contracted feem yet 
to be very impcrfcftly underftood. The 
minifters who have contracted it have al- 
Mrays been fatisfied with procuring what 
money they wanted on the belt terms they 
could for the public, and have thought 
little of its confequences, but have left 
them to the decifion of time, accidents, 
and future adminiftrations : the ableft 
financiers have widely differed in their 
opinions concerning its nature and ef- 
feftsi fome have confidered it as a perfo- 
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nal debt, his (hare of which every indivi- 
dual of which the public is compofed is 
obliged to diicharge ; others have looked 
upon it as a mortgage on all the landed 
property of the nation, and have com- 
puted the poffible extenfion and duration 
in proportion to its approach to the ulti- 
mate value of that property j and hence 
as many asras have been fixed for the dif- 
folution of the funds as for the end of the 
world J but happily the political and theo- 
logical prophets have been equally mif- 
taken. 

. A few have viewed it with lefs terrible 
apprehenlions, and a very few indeed haye 
ventured, in contradiftion to the univerfal 
fenfe of mankind, to aflert, that it is the 
fource of all our wealth, power, and prof- 
perity. 

From hence fo many abfurdities, mif- 
takes, and mifreprcfentations are daily 
propagated, both in writings and conver- 
fation, concerning the nature and efFedts 
of the national debt, that I cannot for^ 

bear 
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bear putting together a few plain thoughts 
on a fubjeft which has been fo much diC* 
cufled and fo little underilood. I pretend 
to no abilities in financiering/ and there- 
fore ihall not, like moft of my predecef- 
ibrs^ adorn my pages with long rows of 
figures^ or puzzle my reader and myfelf 
with intricate calculations^ but endea- 
vour^ as concifely as poflible^ to explain 
the nature and effeds of this debt in a 
manner agreeable to the diftates of rea^ 
fon and conunon fen(e. 

What has led moft of thofe who have 
employed their thoughts and pens on this 
fubjedt into errors is this: They have 
conftandy confidered this national debt 
as fimilar to a debt contrafted between 
two private individuals^ to which it bears 
not the leaft refemblance ; the private 
debtor is obliged to pay his creditor, if 
his efFefts are fufficient for that purpofe; 
the public are under no obligation to pay 
theirs^ becaufe they originally granted 

T 3 thew 
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them no more than a perpetu^ ancf trani^ 
ferable mauity : the principle of a private 
debt is (ecifred by law^ ^lough the intereft 
cannot always be got without niuch diffi^ 
cully and delay ; the kitereft of the pc^^ 
Kc debt is ponftualty (fifcharged^ bot the 
principKal cannot be denoanded or ob- 
tained by any odier means tham by trans-' 
ferring it to another perfon for whatever 
{K-ice he ihall be willing to give ; the pri- 
vate debtor is poor in prop(»'rion fa 
his debt, but the public isr enriched by 
whatever it owes^ the private debtor 
would be rich if his debt& were difcfaargedy 
but the natioipr woidd be impoveriihed if 
hers were paid off. This much more re-* 
iembles- a debt which a man might coa« 
tra& with himfelf, by borrowing out of 
one pocket and lending to another ; but 
even from tWs it widely diflfei*s, becaufe^ 
by fuch a traffic a man could be neither 
richer or poorer 5 though he could not be 
ruined^ he could never be a gainer j where-^ 

S ^ 
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as the nation, by borrowing too much^ 
may pofTibly become a bankrupt ; but in 
the mean time is inconceivably enriched. 

All foreign nations, as well as our- 
felves, have long been afkonifhed to fee 
this country, not only fupporting her cre- 
dit, but encreafing every year in wealth, 
commerce, population, luxury, and mag- 
nificence, during the whole accumulation 
of this enormous debt. But I am per- 
iliaded, that if the nature and efiefts of it 
were clearly and properly underftood the 
miracle would ceafe, and it would evi- 
dently appear, that all thefe improvements 
and acquiiitions are principally derived 
from the debt itfelf ; and to prove this, I 
will begin by tracing the effe&s and con- 
fequences of one million thus borrowed 
by government, by which thofe of any 
greater number wUl become vifible in 
their due proportion. 

We will fuppofe then, that admini^ 
ftration.find it necefTary to fit out^ ;nftn> 
and victual a fieet, to defray the expence 
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of which one miUioo will be wanting; 
the public is obliged to borrow this fum^ 
and the Teveral iDdividuals, of whom that 
public is compofed> are ready to lend it ; 
fo that here the public a£ts under a dou^ 
ble character, that is> of a debtor and a 
creditor at the fame time ; as a body cor- 
porate Ihe borrows, and as a fociety of in- 
dividuals fhe lends ; that is, in hd:, Ihe 
borrows of her&lf. A loan is now opened 
for this fum at the rate of five per cent, 
and parliament impofes taxes to defray 
the annual intereft of fifty thoufand 
pounds. This is immediately filled, and 
the whole money paid into the TreaTury, 
from whence it is loon iflTued out to pay 
the fulors, and the various tradefmen 
and artificers who are employed in the un- 
dertakii^ the Jbipwrighta the carpenter, 
the blackfmichs, the ful-makers, the 
'nters, the caulkers, and the rope- 
kehs, to which muft be added the 
wers, the bakers, the farmer, and the 
zier, with all thofe by whom provifiom 
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are produced or prepared • Thefc fboit 
diffufe it dirough all the occupations and 
profeflions, the moft remote from the ori- . 
ginal purpofe for which it was borrowed, 
in which beneficial diftribution they are 
not a little aflifted by the patriotic fpirit 
of their wives and daughters, who take 
care that milliners, mantua-makers, rib* 
bon-weavers, hair-dreffers, dancing-maf- 
ters, and fidlers, fliall have their fhare ; 
and thus the whole million quickly re- 
turns back to the public, tha^ is, to the 
individuals who compofe it. The pub- 
lic, therefore, cannot be the poorer for this 
loan, neither as the debtor or a creditor ; 
as a debtor {he can lofe nothing, becaufe 
the whole intereft of the debt is paid for 
her by a new tax, and as a creditor (he is a 
great gainer, becaufe the principal is foon 
refunded, and yet fhe continues to re« 
receive the interefV, which is therefore a 
clear acquifition of fifty thoufand pounds 
a year. 

But perhaps it may be aiked> from 

whence 
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whence comes this fifty thoufand pounds 
a year ? I anfwer^ certainly firom the fame 
public who annually pay it^ under the 
name of taxes^ and receive it again under 
the denomination of intereft« It does 
not> indeed^ always return into the fame 
pockets from whence it was extra6ted> 
and therefore feme individuals in parti- 
cular fituations muft be fufferers ; but the 
the nation at large can never be impove- 
rifhed by a debt of this kind, to whatever 
extent it might be carried^ It is a mill 
which may be for ever worked widi the 
feme ftrcam of wealth, without any dimi- 
nution, provided no part of it is diverted 
into a foreign channcU (torn whence it 
returns no more. Some of it is fo di* 
verted to pay intereft to thofe foreigners 
who have depoGted their money in Our 
funds ; but even by this we can be no 
lofers, as we are in pofTellion of their 
principal, which we (hall never repay, 
the ufe of which is of much greater va- 
lue than the intereft* 

Thus 
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Thifs far it has been clearly pfoved^ 
that the wealth of this country cannot be 
in the leaft inrtpaired by the debt; butort 
further examination it will appear as clear- 
ly, that it is greatly incfeafed^ and that 
our prefent unexampled opulence is prin^ 
cipally derived from this fource which it 
caufes, by enabling us to circulate fuch 
prodigious fums as the principal and in- 
tereft of our enormous debt^ The circu- 
lation of money is money, and fo much, 
that it cannot be computed by any calcu- 
lation. We every day fee bankers living 
not only in affluence but magnificence^ 
building palaces and purchafing eftates, by 
the fble profits of capitals very inconfi- 
derable continually circulated, and fome 
by circulating the wealth of others,without 
any capital at all. A few thoufand 
|x>unds diflfufed through the various oc- 
cupations and profeflions of a fmall town 
will maintain all the families of which it 
is compofed better than the fame fum 
would fupport one family if it remained 

unemployed 
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unemployed in the hands of a fingle per- 
fon. The butcher and the baker feed the 
taylor and the draper^ who clothes them 
in return; the farmer employs the carpen- 
ter, the bricklayer, and the labourer, and 
they aflift him by confuming part of his 
crop ; the parfon maintains a wife and fix 
children, and the attorney builds a houfe 
and buys land, and they are all paid in 
their turns by the perpetual rotation of 
the fame money. If, then, the circulating 
a fmall fum within fuch narrow limits 
can do all this, what will not the circula- 
tion of fo many millions be able to effedt 
in the hands of a great and powerful na- 
tion, when employed in improving com- 
merce, agriculture, and manufactures, and 
the extenfion of plunder and rapine over 
the moft remote regions of the globe ? 

There is, bcfides,one circumftance which 
has greatly contributed to fupport us un- 
der this vaft load of debt and accumula- 
tion of intereft, which has been little if 
at all obferved, though well worthy of 

, obfcrvation^ 
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obfervation ; which, therefore, I fliall en- 
deavour to explain. The principal of 
this debt cannot be demanded, and will 
never be repaid, and for that reafon can- 
not materially afFcft us. The intertfl:, 
which muft be punftually difcharged eve- 
ry year, is the only load under which we 
labour, but the preffure of this is greatly 
alleviated by its own confequences and 
operations, as thus: — For every mil- 
lion borrowed by government at five per 
cent, an intereft is annually paid of fifty 
thoufand pounds ; this is every year re- 
ceived by the creditors, and expended by 
them in purchafing all the neceflaries, 
conveniencies, and luxuries of life, which 
are all heavily taxed ; by this income they 
are enabled to build houfes, to keep 
coaches, fcrvants, and horfes, and are con- 
fequently obliged to pay the houfe tax, the 
window tax, the coach tax, the fervants 
tax, and the horfe tax ; by this they are 
enabled to confume larger quantities of 
wine, beer, tea, brandy, coals, foap, and 

candles^ 
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candles, with innumerable other, articles^ 
fome of which pay duties equals and fome 
fuperior to their original values. This 
brings into the treafiury a new and addi* 
cional inconne, perhaps nearly fuffici^at 
to difcharge the intereft of the new loaa^ 
which never could have come in if this 
million had never been borrowed* 

But it may be faid, if the proprietors of 
thefe loans pay annually as much ia 
taxes as they receive in intereft, how are 
they richer, or able to expend more mo- 
ney on thefc various articles than they 
^would be if they neither paid the one or 
received the other, and there were no 
debt, taxes, or interefl at all ? I anfwer, 
becaufe if there were none, no fuch quan- 
tity of nK)ney as they now poUefs would 
exift, and confequently they could not 
expend it* It is thefe and the circulation 
of them that create this wealth, which, 
though fiftitious, anfwers all the purpofes 
of real cafh, and is therefore of equal va- 
lue. Our debt is in fa6t our riches, the 

greater 
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greater it is the more we can expend, 
And the more we owe, the eafier we find 
it to borrow, becaufe there is more to be 
lent. However paradoxical thefe propofi- 
tions may feem, they are undoubtedly 
true, and are confirmed by long prafticc 
and daily experience, the fureft guides in 
political iniquities. 

To be fatisficd of their truth, we need 
only look back on the pecuniary ftate of 
this country before the commencement of 
our national debt, and we fliall fee that, 
compared with our prefent fupcrabundant 
opulence, there was no money, and that 
our power, grandeur, and riches have 
gradually increafed in proportion to the in* 
tcreft of that debt,which puts me in mind of 
what one Iriihman faid of another, that 
once he knew him a poor fellow with fcarcc 
a coat to his back, though he was now 
grown a great rich man, and owed ten 
thoufand pounds. As there was then but 
very little property except land, the landed 
gentleman was much richer, that is, flood 

higher 
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higher in the fcale of comparative riches 
than he Hands at prefent ; but he had no 
money, nor wanted much j he lived upon 
the produftions of his own cftate, in a 
plentiful but flovenly hofpitality . If once 
in half a year the hard hands of his te- 
nants brought him a few guineas, they 
were all owing long before they came, 
and the carpenter, the bricklayer, the tay- 
lor, and the fliopkeeper were all waiting in 
the hall for their arrival, anxious to feize 
them before they efcaped. He feldom 
went farther from home than to a club 
or a fefTions, and then he was obliged to 
take up half a guinea, on account of rent, 
to defray his expences. If a Scotch ped- 
lar came into the yard, the whole family 
were in as great an uproar as the dogs, 
furveyed the contents of his opened pack 
with longing eyes, but could not raife 
cafti amongft them fuffici^nt to purchafe 
a dozen or two of pocket handkerchiefs, 
or a few fmocks for the mifles. A filk 
gown never faw day-light except on Sun- 
days. 
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days, the High Sheriff's laced waift- ^ 
coat was preferved amongft the family 
archives, and the wedding coach wheeled 

4 

flowly through the dirt for three genera- 
tions. A fcarcity of money was vifiblc 
over the whole face of the country 5 the 
waftes were uncultivated, the marflies un- 
drained, the roads almoft impaflible, and 
the conveyances tedious and uncomforta- 
ble. The metropolis, compared with the 
prefent, was pf fmall extent; the ftreets 
were narrow, ill paved, ill lighted, few 
coaches or chairs, few places of public 
amufement, no bankers fhops, except of 
working goldfmiths, and, had there been 
any, no cafti to be depofited in them. 
None but fome of the firft nobility had 
houfes J the country gentleman feldom or 
never came to town, unlefs he was lent a 
reprefentative to parliament, and then in 
the ftage coach, unaccompanied by his wife 
and family, to a lodging up three pair of 
ftairs in fome obfcure ftreet, for want of 
Vol. II. U money 
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. money to procure a better ; and the niini-, 
iter had none to give him. 

Let us now take a view of the aftonift^* 
ing contraft of our prefcnt opulence and 
luxury, which has gradually grown up 
and kept pace with our debt. The landed 
gentleman, fitted by education for fomQ 
honourable and lucrative profefiion, is no 
longer to be found amidft the dirt and 
penury of the country, but appears with 
afBuence and dignity in the charafter of 
a general or admiral, a judge or a bifKc^ h 
our commerce is extended, and oor ma- 
Aufadures improved ^ our Ismds are better 
cultivated, and our people in every rank 
of life better fed, clothed, and lodged, thao 
in any former period. Our roads through- 
out every part of the kingdom are gra- 
vel walks, furniftied with carriages and 
poft horfes at every ftage always ready to 
receive travellers, who are always ready to 
fill them, and have money in their pockets 
fufficient to pay them. Our inns are pa-, 
laces^ in which we are fure to find a vari- 
ety 
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ety of wines and provifions of the belt 
kinds^ beds and fophas^ plate^ linen> chi^ 
na> with every elegant accommodation 
promifed by their external appearance i 
even thofe of inferior rank arc not defi- 
cient in every convenience and comfort $ 
have a fcreen, a carpet^ and a mahoganj* 
table in every room^ and good fowls and 
mutton in the larden Our metropolis 
has fpread itfelf over ibme thoufands of 
acres, covered with wide ftreets and fpa- 
cious fquaresj adorned with churches, pa* 
laces, hofpitals, and bridges s ftreets, 
courts, and alleys, are full of fhops, thefe 
fliops full of cuftomcrs, and thcfe cuftom- 
ers full of money. Plays, operas, orato- 
rios, and concerts, are exhibited every 
night, and all to audiences fo crowded, 
that multitudes are turned back, with half 
guineas in their hands, unable to obtain 
admiflfion. Thoufands are coUefted from 
the idle and extravagant for feeing dogs, 
horfes, men, and monkies perform feats 
of aftivity, and, in fbnnw placcs> for the 

U 2 privilege 
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privilege only of feeing one another. 
Players, fingers, and muficians are re- 
warded with a ridiculous profulion; an 
a6i:or on the ftage receives as nmuch as one 
in the fcnate ; and a fidler of the firft emi- 
nence acquires as good an income as a 
lord of the treafury* Our houfes are fil- 
led with the richeft furniture, and adorned 
with pictures and fi:atues of the higheft 
price; our fideboards are covered with 
plate^ our tables with delicacies, our ler^ 
vants with lace, and our wives with dia- 
monds. All thefe infallible marks of 
riches have commenced and progreffively 
increafed with our debt, and are therefore 
undoubtedly derived from it. No fmall 
part indeed of them have flowed in from 
the Eaft and Weft Indies j but thefe 
ought alfo to be placed to the fame ac- 
count; hccaufe, without the aid of this fic- 
titious wealth, we could never have fo 
far extended our commerce or our con- 
quefts. 

It may be faid, that, although we allow 

this 
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this fiftitious wealth may have been of 
internal advantage to this country^ this 
cannot give us any comparative fuperio- 
rity over the other nations 5 becaufe 
they may all adopt the fame method of 
creating riches, and receive from it the 
fame benefits. I anfwer, it is not true; 
becaufe nations who lie under the preffure 
of a defpotic government, and have little 
commerce, cannot borrow money on the 
fame terms, nor acquire the fame profit 
by the circulation of it if they could. For 
inftance, we fee the German ftates do not 
and cannot contract any confiderable 
debts, becaufe their own fubjefts have no 
money to lend, and foreigners will not 
place their property in funds, where their 
fecurity may be annihilated in a moment 
by the mifconduft of a minifter, or the 
edid of a prince. The fame reafons ope- 
rate in a proportional degree with regard 
to France, who, though vaftly fuperior to 
Great Britain in extent both of domi- 
nion and revenue, could not ftand under 

U 3 a debt 
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t dd»t of equal weight; and I am per^* 
loaded that, at the prefcnt jun6ture> if 
compelled by a neceffity, whidh I hope 
ihill never arrive, this country would 
be able to add as many millions to 
her debt as would throw France into a 
ftate of univerfal bankruptcy and con^ 
fulion. The accumubtion of oiu* debt 
has obliged our neighbours to follow 
Our example; to lay themfelves under 
the preflure of equal loads, without 
equal abilities to fuftain them ; and this, 
)>erhaps, is not one of the leafb advan-* 
tftges which we have received from it. 
The truth of this is fufficiently confirmed 
by a late very memorable event, which is 
our American war, on the confequences 
of which, both ourfelves and our enemies 
were fully perfuaded that the commerce, 
the wealth, the credit, and the very exift- 
ence of this country depended. 

France, therefore, thought no expence 
too great, which would involve us in 
the conteft, and procure our defeat. 
This, with the unremitted affiftance of 

Englifh 
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£ngli(h patnotifin^ ihe at khgth at* 
compliflied; but what was the cohfe* 
quence ? why the very re verfe of what our 
enemies hoped fbr and we apprehended ; 
oiir commerce is not Icfs, our wealth is 
greater, and our credit better than they 
were before the commencement of that 
war. We arc enriched both by the con- 
tcft and by the lofs of that for which we 
contended; by the firil,becaufe by that our 
debt is augmented, which has been proved 
to be our riches ; abd by the latter^ as 
by that no inconflderable fums are retain- 
ed, and circulated at home, which would 
otherwife have been annually exported td 
defray the ufelefs expencies of American 
jobs. On thecontrary, France is fo exhauft- 
ed, that fhe has been obliged to abandon 
the purfuits of conqueil and dominion, 
and fuffer them to be wrefted even out of 
her jaws without a ftrugglej befides 
which, her people by their tranfatlantick 
conneftions have catched fuch an idea for 
liberty as will not eafily be eradicated 

U 4 without 
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without the lofs of more blood than the! 
prefent date of her conftitution is able to 
bear. 

But have not thefe numerous benefits 
been introduftive of fome evils ? Cer- 
tainly of many, both of a private and a 
public nature. The increafe of money, 
whether real or fiftitious, muft diminifli 
its value, and confequently augment the 
price of all the neceffaries of life. This no 
laws or regulations of police can prevent. 
The circulation of bank notes muft ad- 
vance the price of bread, and the arrival 
of a dozen or two of Nabobs will make 
beef and mutton dear in every market. 
By this all ranks and denominations' of 
men are greatly, though not equally cf« 
fefted i the landed man and the day la- 
bourer arc the greateft fufFercrs, becaufe 
the firft cannot raife the price of his land, 
nor the latter of his labour, faft enough to 
keep pace with the decreafe in the va* 
lue of money j they both muft rife, but 
they are always behind hand, l^y this, 

likewife. 
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likewife^ the nation mufl: fufFer not a little ; 
becaufe the advanced price of provifions 
advances the wages of manufafturers, and 
confequently the price of her manufac- 
tures, which enables rival nations to under- 
fell her j but this is of little confequence, 
if compared with the multitude of evils 
which an extraordinary influx of wealth 
never fails to introduce. It is like the 
overflowings of the Nile, which, whilft 
they produce fertility and plenty, engen- 
der the mod fatal difeafes and the moft 
noxious animals* 

Plenty of money not only depreciates 
the value, but lowers the eftimation of it 
to a greater degree than the value. We 
now part with half a guinea for an opera 
or a concert with lefs rcludtance than 
our fathers took leave of half a crown ; a 
beggar in the ftreet will not thank you 
for halfpence, nor the meaneft waiter at 
an inn for lefs than a fliilling. This dif- 
regard to money, and preference given to 
any gratification, amufement, or purfuit, 

prevails 
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prevails through all ranks and conditions 
of life, and the effefts of it arc but too 
vifible on this country, into which it has 
introduced with it fuch an inundation of 
idlenefs, difllpation, luxury, vanity, pro- 
fufion, and profligacy of every kind, 
amongft all ranks, from the higheft to 
the loweft of our people, as has nearly dc- 
ftroyed all government and fubordination, 
and has filled our gazettes with bankrupt- 
cies, our ftreets with beggars, our goals 
with criminals, our coafts with fmugglers, 
our capital with riots, and our parliament 
with faftion. The ablcft financiers de- 
clared it as their opinion, above half a cen- 
tury ago, that the credit of this country 
might very well bear a debt of about 
forty or fifty millions, but that more than 
one hundred it could not fuftain ; and per- 
haps they might have been right, had not 
the additional revenue arifing from every 
new loan in a great meafure difcharged 
the additional intereft, a circumftance of 
which they were not aware -, but time and 

5 experience 
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experience has long fmcc proved, that 
they were fortunately miftaken, as it now 
fubfifts, with unimparcd vigour, under t 
load of almoft three times that magnitude. 
How much higher this ftupendous fabric 
of fiditious wealth might be raifed, no 
one can determine, and it would be ex- 
ceedingly unwife to try, becaufe the event 
muft be fatal, whether it fuccceded or 
failed ; if it advanced, it mud make us 
giddy with infolence and luxury, and if it 
fell it muft overwhelm us in its ruins. It 
is high time, therefore, not only to put a 
flop to its further progrefs, but/to retrench 
it as foon, yet as gently as we can ; for 
which purpofe I think no plan more efEca- 
cious can be devifed than that already be- 
gun, which is, to appropriate every year 
one million of public money to the dif- 
charge of the debt* This, if ftridlly adhered 
to, by annually finking both principal and 
intereft, in procefs of time will perform a 
great deal, and is the more eligible for 
being flow and gradual in its operations ; 
for was it poflible to pay off the whole 

debt 
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debt at once, the cfFefts would be txz€dj 
die fame as if it was not paid at all i a 
fudden difcharge and a fudden bankruptcy 
would be the fame, that is, they would 
equally involve us in univerfal confufion 
and diftrefs* As cafh is the only medium 
by which the public creditor could be paid, 
we will fuppofc for a moment, that a fum 
of three hundred millions in gold and 111* 
ver is dug out of the mines in Cornwall, 
or the coal pits of Newcaftle, that it is 
refined, coined, and fent into the treafury, 
and all the creditors called upon to receive 
principal and intereft, which they accept, 
becaufe they have no right to refiifc. 
What then would enfue ? We ibould fee 
multitudes daggering under loads of caih, 
which they could not carry away j many 
fetching it in wheel-barrows, fome in 
carts, and a few in waggons, and filling 
warehoufes, granaries, and barns with in- 
numerable buihels of ufelefs guineas ; ufe- 
lefs indeed, for to what ufe could they be 
applied? they could not be placed in 
public funds, becaufe, if there was no debt 

there 
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there, could be no funds ; they could not 
be laid out in land^ becaufe no man 
would part with land, the produce of 
which would maintain himfelf and his fa* 
mily, for money which would produce 
nothing ; it could not be lent on mort- 
gage for the fan>e reafon; and it could 
not even purchafe the neceflaries of life, 
becaufe no one would fell a loaf or a leg 
of mutton which he could eat, for gold 
and filver which he could not fwallow. 
We might, indeed, like the Mexicans, 
when firft difcovered, cover our houfes 
and fhoe our horfes with thefe precious 
metals ; but fuperfluity would dcftroy their 
value, and lead and iron would be more 
cfteemed, becaufe of more general ufe. 

The fcheme propofed will prevent thefe 
inconveniences, and pare away infenfibly 
every year fomc part of this unweildy 
debt, without diftreffing the public or in- 
juring the creditors ; the public will be 
gradually exonerated, and the creditors 
can. have no reafon to complain, becaufe 
they are under no compulfion to part 

with 
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with their ftock ; and if they chufe to fell 
if, there is no difierence to them whether 
government or private individuals pur- 
chafe it at a market price. This method 
of paying off the debt is in fa<St no more 
dian every year withdrawing a certain 
portion of it out of circulation, by which 
means it is totally annihilated $ for as 
when bought in by government the inte- 
reft ceafes, and no principal ever exifted, 
nothing remains, and therefore it becomes 
abfolutely nothing. 

This fictitious wealth in the political, 
is exadly fimilar to blood in the animal 
body J fo long as they continue to circu* 
late they give life and health, beauty, 
ftrength, and Ipirit ; but as loon as the cir- 
culation ftops, the one ceafes to be wealth, 
and the other blood. All thefe millions 
in funds and loans, in principal and intc- 
reft, in Bank, South Sea, and India Stock, 
in Bank Notes, Exchequer Bills, in Long 
and Short Annuities, and Lottery Tic- 
kets, fo long as they are kept alive and in 
motion, are as good to all intents and 

purpofes 
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pijrpQ&s as gold and filver 5 they bcftow 
palaccSf parks, and gardens, plate and 
jewels, fervants and equipages j they pro- 
cure titles and honours, feats in the Houfe 
of Cotiutions, and peerages in the Houfe 
of Lords, and majorities in both. Whilft 
they laft, all thefe benefits, powers, and 
privileges they confer on their poflfefibrs, 
in whole hands they are a certain and fub* 
ilantial income 1 in the hands of a mini^ 
fter, like the broad pieces tofled about by 
a juggler, they are here and there, in your 
pockets, in mine, or in his own, and then 
by a lingle manoeuvre, are no where at 
all, but vanifh like the bafelefs fabric of a 
vifion. This is called paying oflF, and fo 
it is, for a debt annihilated is paid. I am 
not very apprehenfive that the progrefs of 
this fcheme will be too rapid, confidering 
the numerous interruptions it will proba* 
bly meet with, or that it will difcharge too 
great a part of our debt ^ but if it ihould 
ever go fo far as even to pay off one hun- 
dred millions, I will venture to foretell, 
that the diminution of our riches will be 

fecrctlf 



